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“Fnough for Us Each Day”; Laying Hold on His Will- wish that the Fourth of July might be celebrated year 


after year and be a festival of freedom not only for 
America, but for an alliance of all English-speaking so- 
cieties, and at last, for all mankind.” And the editor of 
the London Sunday Observer said June 30: “Our people 
from the King downward are preparing to keep Amer- 
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— Season manent and holy this greatest consummation thus far 
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THE HOME. | the Allied Nations have already proclaimed by their 
A Baby’s Smile, by Ellen Burns Sherman; What the leaders and press. It is Woodrow Wilson who through 
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It is largely his own course. The simple and universal 
truths of religion, the doctrines of freedom and of the 
rights of a common man, have been his basic beliefs. 
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make them rejoice. That representatives of all the 
Allied Nations will be present lends the pictorial and 
dramatic elements to the day which is incomparably the 
most wonderful in the history of the world. And we 
shall win the war! 


ROF. GIDDINGS announces the advent of an instruc- 

tion in the history of this country in place of what 
it has long been more than suspected has been a construc- 
tion and not an instruction. He would replace the study 
of American mythology with the study of American his- 
tory. Weshall then have our history as it was rather than 
as it pleased enthusiastic patriots to suppose that it was; 
and no harm to patriotism. It has bten discovered by 
many a boy that his lessons about the Revolution and 
Britishers mix awkwardly with other lessons about the 
struggle which brought liberty in England,—the spirit of 
76 being strangely like the spirit realized in the mother 
country, which was forced into opposition, against its will 
and destiny. ‘The union made by a hundred years of 
peace with Canada, with roots in language and literature, 
in memory and blood, now made prophetic of future years 
and centuries in common sacrifice and service for freedom, 
will be revealed in reason as the meaning of our develop- 
ment is truly studied and clearly understood. 


HAT has been achieved in church union by the 

two congregations in Lowell, Mass., a description 
of which is published in this issue, may be taken as a 
great, even historic precedent by local parishes of the 
two branches of Congregationalism. It is our judgment 
that a considerable number of congregations in New 
England towns and cities will feel that they 
also may again become, after a hundred years, 
one in body as in spirit and in truth. It would 
be recreant if we failed to say that in this long 
period as much has been learned by Unitarians as by 
some of our Congregational brethren. Probably we have 
received the greater correction. Truth compels the word 
that in their advance to theological liberalism they have 
shamed some of us in our intrenched and ill-named rad- 
icalism; and our coldness and stiffness, two of the most 
irreligious shortcomings in the world, have been a re- 
proach not shared by them. Our Unitarian faith is now 
warmer, simpler, more livable and lovable than it has 
ever been. And it is stanch in its principles as ever. The 
consummation in Lowell could not have come about had 
our congregation there been a hard-shelled Unitarian 
company, its minister a stiff-necked doctrinaire. Let 
this last sentence be underscored and taken at double its 
face value by local congregations, church officials, and 
ministers. 


Ke SKY is coming to America. A great mission 
is going from America to Russia. On these two 
facts one may rely with more hope than it has been 
possible to cherish for many months. Out of office and 
power, the one-time picturesque dictator of the vast 
Russian people, now torn and distracted, has yet more 
sympathizers in all of the Allied countries than any 
other person. His overturning has not taken from him 
the sympathy and confidence of the average man. We 
believe he is wise, statesmanlike. Whether or not he de- 
serves it, and how much of his standing is due to skilful 
publicity, we do not know. But we have a conviction 
he genuinely loves and serves his people. He appeals far 
more strongly than the Soviet Government. The “watch- 
ful waiting” policy of President Wilson, joined with a 
promise that we shall stand by the Russian people, is 
commended by the press when in other circumstances 
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there might be impatience. To back up these words of 
support with a distinguished company of Americans 
whose mission will be to determine what we shall give 
in the way of financial and instructional aid to the Rus- 
sian people in their agriculture and commerce, makes a 
ray of light in the darkness and chaos. ‘There will yet 
be a solution of this enormous problem. Order and light 
are normal. Who knows but Kerensky and Wilson may 
make an historic event out of their conference? 


O unite pure religion with perfect liberty is a task 

that will tax the energies of Unitarians for many 
years to come. It is a glorious undertaking. There 
are many who are eager to attain to perfect liberty with- 
out regard to religion. ‘There are millions of religionists 
who scorn the idea of liberty. As an organization we are 
weak, hardly strong enough to attract the attention of 
the world at large. Counting the number of those who 
are liberalized, our adherents are many, but are unorgan- 
ized and unwilling to commit themselves to a campaign 
with Unitarians at the head of the column. For a hun- 
dred years we have been “inching along” toward a re- 
spectable position among the world’s workers. -We have 
done what we could and are not ashamed. It may be 
that now the upheaval of the established order will give 
our movement a new importance and to us a better 
opportunity. 


Dee the Red Cross Drive a colored woman ap- 
proached one of the member solicitors and asked 
for change for a dime. ‘I should like to give it all, but 
I can only give half. I have already given fifteen cents,” 
she proudly added. A man near by said, ‘Aunty, I 
have given fifteen thousand dollars.’ ‘‘Well,’”’ she re- 
plied, “‘some people have more than others.” ‘The fact 
came out in later conversation that the fifteen thousand 
dollars the man boasted of having given referred not to 
the Red Cross at all, but to his investment in Liberty 
bonds. His abundance he still had, in the safest and 
most advantageous form in which it could be possessed. 
Hers was the munificent gift, for it was her all, and it 
was a gift. The story of the widow’s mite has still its 
pure and touching illustrations. 


See of twenty years each in a Federal prison 
were imposed upon seven so-called Russellites re- 
cently in New York, for conspiracy to cause insubordina- 
tion in the armed military forces of the United States. 
The publications of these weird people have consistently 
opposed the whole business of war. A book “‘inspired”’ 
for the purpose of counselling soldiers to disobey military 
orders, and based, they insisted, upon Scriptural author- 
ity was the chief ground of offence. What the Govern- 
ment here strikes at with deadly directness is the assump- 
tion that religious ideas, however crazy and pernicious, 
may be propagated with impunity. It is an old fallacy, 
and hitherto we have been entirely too careless about it. 
These particular people were led by a man whose career 
was as unsavory as Dowie’s, but whose volubility and 
plausibility in giving his own peculiar twist to the Bible 
made him a remarkably successful zealot and leader. He 
died several years ago, and one of the convicted men has 
tried to carry on his work. It looks like the end of Rus- 
sellism. As in similar movements, dominating person- 
peu was the secret of the growth of this religious bun- 
combe. 


HE fact that sedition is connected with religious 
opinion, and may cloak itself under the plea of re- 
ligious liberty, in no wise mitigates the guilt of those 
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fairly convicted of it. A traitor is no better for being 
sincere, and even devout, in his treachery. A country is 
no safer with disloyalists who think God is with them 
than with disloyalists who happen to be atheists. ‘The 
safety of the nation has nothing to do with theology. 
Religious liberty means just this. Opinions about religion 
are not part of governmental regulation, and if not the 
concern of government in one regard, then they are not 
to be imputed for protection in another. The severity of 
the sentence must not warp judgment. Insidious, care- 
ful, even conscientious sedition, and specially seditious 
silence, may be worse than non-religious kinds, because 
it is insidious and specially effective. The principle is 
made clear in Lincoln’s query, “Must I shoot the simple- 
minded boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair 
of a wily agitator who induces him to desert?” We have 
no vindictive feelings against people of this sort in wish- 
ing that all of them could be segregated where they 
could no longer use liberty for its destruction. 


T may be that the meeting, Wednesday, June 26, of the 
Cape Cod Conference, at Barnstable, Mass., will be 
a landmark to which future generations will turn as the 
place where the real formal and effective action was 
taken to bring about the reunion of the two branches of 
Congregationalism. The Conference, after a sermon 
appropriate to the subject by Rev. Alfred Rodman Hus- 
sey, whose own achievement in Lowell is published in this 
issue, voted unanimously to urge upon the American Uni- 
tarian Association the employment of every means to 
further the great end, suggested the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims in 1920 as the fitting occasion to 
celebrate the new era, and appointed a committee to ap- 
proach the members of the Congregationalists of the 
Cape Cod Conference. 


Religion and Melodrama. 


the fact is the majority of them have been more 

interested in the physiology of Jesus Christ than 
in his religion. His body, not his soul, is their prime 
concern. Is it shocking to say so? They have only to sur- 
vey the history of Christendom to know that it is true; all 
the sunderings of the fathers, all the martyrdoms, all 
the edicts against heretics, all the anathemas of coun- 
cils, synods, and conventions, have had regard not first 
for the spirit of Jesus and his teaching of a living way 
to. oneness with God; they have stressed rather the 
startling, melodramatic and unnatural reports about his 
body. From his birth to his second coming this is true. 
Slowly the ages pass from the materialistic, the carnal, 
the sensuous, to the spiritual, the ethical, and the mas- 
terful. But oh, how slowly! Poor, deluded mortals. 
What a sorry spectacle! 

When a great crowd of people crushed into a conven- 
tion in Philadelphia a few weeks ago, what sought they? 
Divine guidance for true conduct in the Great War? No. 
They were there first to hear and see the promises, the 
time-and-place specifications of the second coming of 
Jesus Christ in the flesh. Incidentally, he would come 
also in the spirit, to usher in the Last Days! Wonderful 
is orthodoxy! And terrible in its preying upon the minds 
and hearts of men. 

The editor of the Sunday School Times, Charles Gal- 


(the fact of a certain ilk would deny it, but 


laudet Trumbull, must have thought it a stroke to feature 
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his story of this pitiable meeting of the carnal return with 
the following :— 


A man of seedy appearance, but with an eager look in 
his eye, was asking some one just going into the great 
hall, “How can I get a ticket?” 

“Tl get you one,’ was the answer; and in another 
moment the coveted pass had been handed to him, and 
with a happy look the needy fellow was passing through 
the doorway to become one of the thousands who should 
listen to the truth about our Lord’s return. The tickets 
were free of charge; but you had to have a ticket to get 
in. It will be that way when the Lord himself comes; 
credentials for being taken into His presence are free 
of charge, but you will have to have credentials. 

Both the unkemptness and the gleaming eye of this 
zealot persuade us that he was representative of those 
who seek signs and wonders instead of getting down to 
hard work. We doubt if he was in his right mind. A 
victim, probably, of the things learned in a monstrously 
inefficient and perverting Sunday-school; waiting for the 
coming of his Lord, and probably a wife working at a 
wash-tub, children sent forth early to toil who ought 
to have a decent education. And this, dear readers, is 
Christianity in the great year of the World War! 

Does it not prove the devilish persistence of ignorance 
and low-mindedness? We pass along the street and see 
the immoral advertisements of the lurid melodramatic 
moving pictures. All the things that never were on land 
and sea are there, shrieking to the childish-minded, who 
look like grown-up people, and who go in in throngs and 
think they see reality. What these theatrical purveyors 
do for pelf, that same thing hundreds upon hundreds of 
so-called Christian ministers and churches do for .the 
glory of God! They make their appeals fundamentally 
upon the physical rather than upon the spiritual plane. 
The difference between orthodox and heterodox is not 
with them a question of a good character or a bad. The 
devil slyly prompts good works among disbelievers to 
deceive the elect and menace the faith. The question is 
not the goodness of God and his Christ. The question is, 
Do you believe in the virgin birth? Do you believe in a 
special physical order in the conception of Jesus? Yes? 
Pass in. No? You cannot enter. So with his miracles. 
The day is yet with us when the story of the swine 
swept into the sea is more important than the Sermon 
on the Mount. The former makes a show; the latter 
moves the spirit. 

Denials to the contrary, the fact is, the state of mind 
of people is more carnal than spiritual; more given to 
emotions stirred up by weird and livid sensations than 
inspired to thought by the teachings of Jesus which 
make for honesty, industry, loyalty, kindness, truth, 
peace, and joy. This of course was the chief grief of 
Christ himself. The people were always looking for a 
melodrama. ‘The changes in intelligence, freedom, have 
been less than we sometimes believe, since his day. The 
wants are much the same. But the blame is not with the 
people, for they are like sheep. The blame is with their 
false shepherds. They keep up their business of making 
a show, a spectacle for the baser imaginations of their 
hearers. While they do preach the spirit of Jesus, the 
test is centred in his body. “If ye are of his,” is their 


requirement, “ye must believe in the physical resurrec- 


tion, and the second coming again in the flesh”: the 
total and abject lowering of the mind, that is to say, to 
the things which never had in the mind of Jesus the 
slightest connection with the religious life. If our own 
work sometimes seems slow-moving, let us take heart, for 
only one thing can be true, and we have it. The world 
will come to it if we persistently go to the world. “Fear 
not, little flock,” said one who knew, “it is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom,” 
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News of the eek. 


[exe steps in a new and far-reaching movement 


toward the control of public utilities by the Govern- 

ment were taken last Monday, when the President 
recommended to Congress legislation to enable him to 
take over and operate the telegraph and telephone lines 
of the country. This action by the Executive was an- 
nounced a few hours after a strike of union operators 
had been ordered on the lines of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. ‘The strike was timed to go into 
effect on Monday, July 8. It was one of the aims of 
the National Legislature to anticipate the strike by 
prompt legislation which would give to all the telegraph 
and telephone systems of the country the temporary char- 
acter of government property operated by the Govern- 
ment primarily for national purposes. ‘The important 
step outlined by the President had been expected ever 
since the controversy between the Western Union and the 
Commercial ‘Telegraphers’ Union of America became 
acute, although there are reasons to believe that the leg- 
islation urged upon Congress last Monday had been 
contemplated as a logical corollary to the seizure of the 
railways by the Government. 


ITH an impressively small amount of discussion, 

Congress last week hastened toward enactment two 
important measures for the prosecution of the war. The 
Senate passed an army appropriation bill carrying the 
enormous total of $12,000,000,000. ‘The House almost 
simultaneously passed a bill authorizing a new bond issue 
of $8,000,000,000. Under the legislation passed by the 
Senate the President is empowered to summon as many 
men under the draft law as in his judgment shall be 
needed. It is estimated that there will be 3,500,000 sol- 
diers under the colors in August. ‘The new bond issue 
will bring up the total of moneys thus raised to 
$20,000,000,000. 


'A MERICA’S course in one of the pressing world 

problems of the war was indicated last week, when 
it was announced that the President would send to Rus- 
sia every possible aid for her financial and material re- 
habilitation ; that the details of the project of financing 
the new democracy would be based upon a study of con- 
ditions on the spot by a commission to be sent by the 
President ; and that it had been decided that military in- 
tervention by the United States in Russia is inopportune. 
These measures, it was announced at Washington, would 
be explained in detail by the President and would be 
made the basis of specific recommendations to Congress. 


HE Administration’s attitude toward the needs of 

Russia was outlined at a time when signs were accu- 
mulating that the Bolshevik administration of the coun- 
try was rapidly losing in strength under the growing op- 
position of discontented elements. Among these signs 
was the publication, last Monday, of a-despatch from 
Archangel that a state of war had been declared in the 
province of Archangel, which extends for about goo 
miles from the Ural Mountains to Finland. A previous 
cable message from Moscow carried the news that the 
Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, former com- 
mander-in-chief of the Russian armies, and uncle of the 
ex-Czar, had been proclaimed emperor. Still another 
persistent rumor had it that Nicholas II. had been 
killed by Bolshevik troops on a journey between Perm 
and Ekaterinoslav. From the mass of vague and -con- 
flicting reports, the fact seemed to stand out that the 
Lenine-Trotzky régime is meeting with increasing diffi- 
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culties of administration, and prophecies were not lack- 
ing from Russian sources that the Bolshevik government 
of Russia would soon be overturned by a new upheaval, 
possibly brought about by the Russian mass. 


cA DDR the Reichstag on June 24, Dr. von 
Kuhlmann, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, defined 
Germany’s war aims at the psychological moment when 
it became apparent that the Austro-Hungarian offensive 
had not only proved a complete failure, but had exposed 
Germany’s chief ally to successful counter-attacks. Dr. 
von Kiihlmann told the Reichstag and the world: “We 
wish for the German people and their allies a free, strong, 
independent existence within the boundaries drawn for 
us by history. We desire overseas possessions corre- 
sponding to our greatness and wealth, the freedom of 
the seas, carrying our trade to all parts of the world. 
These, in brief, are our roughly sketched aims, the reali- 
zation of which is absolutely vital and necessary to Ger- 
many.” In its comments on the German Foreign Minis- 
ter’s declaration, the Allied press pointed out that all the 
advantages enumerated by Dr. von Kiihlmann had been 
Germany’s before the outbreak of the war. 


Ca policy, as indicated by recent despatches 
from Russia, is to support the Bolshevik régime 
against all its enemies, for the present at least. One 
of the internal forces that is operating against the Lenine- 
Trotzky group at the present time is the army of Czecho- 
Slovaks, recruited from among willing Austro-Hun- 
garian prisoners of war and refugees from the Dual 
Monarchy. ‘These forces, estimated at between 50,000 
and 150,000 men, have refused to obey the orders of the 
Bolshevik Minister of War, and in retaliation have been 
ordered to surrender their arms and equipment. In re- 
sponse, however, they are seizing various cities in Eastern 
Siberia and are fighting their way toward Vladivostok 
and the beginning of sea-communications with America, 
with a view to joining eventually the Allied armies with 
the co-operation of the United States. Reports. from 
Moscow at the end of last week showed that Germany 
was anxious to aid in the suppression of the Czecho- 
Slovak expedition by the use of German troops to rein- 
force the Red Guards of the Bolsheviki. 


N some of its features Dr. von Kiihlmann’s address 

aroused bitter dissent in the German press. The extreme 
anti-English element was stirred to resentment by the 
Foreign Minister’s references to Great Britain. Depart- 
ing from the accepted German attitude, Dr. von Kihl- 
mann partly absolved Great Britain from the charge of 
having precipitated the war, and placed that accusation 
directly at the door of Russia. ‘The extreme war party 
also took violent exceptions to the statement attributed 
to the Government’s spokesman that “only by negotia- 
tions, and not by military force,” are the war aims of the 
Central Powers to be attained. In the din of discussion 
that followed, the Foreign Minister attempted to convey 
the impression that the word “only” had been misused 
and misplaced in the quotation of his pronouncement. It 
was apparent, however, that Dr. von Kiihlmann’s days 
in office were numbered. 


ee measure of the Austro-Hungarian losses in the 
recent disastrous offensive against Italy is indi- 
cated by the statement by the Hungarian Premier, Dr. 
Wekerle, last Saturday, that the casualty list of the Dual 
Monarchy amounted to 100,000 men, partly because of 
the flooding of bridges over the Piave. ‘The Premier’s 
admission was received with a violent demonstration by 
the chamber. af Pits 
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Brevities. 


A curious error crept into the recent notice of Prof. 
Emerton. It was written “unhasting, unresting”—a 
translation of Goethe’s “ohne hast, ohne rast.’ The 
types got it “unresisting.” : 


We observe with great satisfaction that each year the 
number of our churches which continue their ministry 
during the summer increases. The minister should have 
his rest, but the church should never be closed. 


The call of Prof. George Burman Foster to the pastor- 
ate of the First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., is an 
event in our denomination. In that university centre his 
ministry will have a profound influence upon the men 
and women who will go forth to lead. 


“O Lord, make us as just and as generous toward 
our own people as are the Methodists.’’ Such petition 
added nightly to Unitarian prayers would increase yearly 
gifts for the Pension-Relief Funds thirty per cent., the Meth- 
odist contributions last year for ministerial relief being 
that much larger per church member than our own. 


Let us keep the good word “spiritual” out of the 
dictionary of cant. It is more than a trick of the voice 
to be spiritual, more than a set of words used in religious 
speech, and far more than a possession peculiar to the 
church. The world and every part of it is spiritual, and 
they are such who live in keeping with its soul, whether 
they have the gift of speech or not. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


“The Universe is not a Charnel House.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In these days of wild, hysterical outbursts from press 
and pulpit, of clashing, confusing counsels, there are 
many of your readers who derive solid satisfaction from 
your sane, well-poised and illuminating editorials. They 
are thoroughly appreciative of the burning issues of the 
present hour and yet they are full of faith and courage. 
You are not afraid that democratic institutions and moral 
principles will be overthrown in the present conflict. You 
have no misgivings that mankind will not finally come 
to its best self. Many all about us are desperately afraid. 
For instance, an editorial writer in this month’s issue of 
the World’s Work solemnly declares that unless America 
hurries up and sends more soldiers to France it may be 
too late not only to save Paris and France byt to save 
civilization. ‘The struggle to save civilization is a strug- 
gle against time as well as against the Germans.” 

Now you do not share this editor’s fear that the hurry 
call to America may not be answered in time to save 
civilization. You do not believe that human civilization 
is so precarious that its fate depends upon the prompt- 
ness of America’s response to the hurry call; that unless 
this S. O. S. be answered immediately civilization may 
sink beneath the waves of oblivion like a torpedoed mer- 
chantman beneath the waves of the Atlantic. You, too, 
urge haste, but you have not lost your head. Your faith 
in the Eternal Realities cannot be so easily shaken. You 
know in whom you have believed. You have studied 
human history too long and too patiently. You have 


learned to take the long range view of human events, 


d truth upon the scaffold or upon the cross does not 
ay you. You are convinced that more compelling 
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even than the law of gravitation is the ethical law of 
love; that more mightily and irresistibly are men bound 
to one another than atom is bound to atom, than worlds 
are bound to central suns. You know that stronger than 
man’s heredity to Adam is man’s heredity to God. 

The Christian Register is inspired by true patriotism, 
which is true religion. Your evangel is the evangel of 
Thomas Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus”: “The universe is 
not dead and demoniacal, a charnel house with spectres, 
but God-like and my Father’s.” 


WitLiaAM M. BrRuNnDAGE. 
Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


In Appreciation of Dr. Kohler. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A recent number of your journal contains a full and 
appreciative notice by a Jewish scholar of the notable 
work of Dr. K. Kohler, president of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege of Cincinnati, on “Jewish Theology,” recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Permit me as a 
Christian minister and liberal believer to pay tribute to 
this interesting and valuable exposition of Judaism, pop- 
ularly written and yet scholarly, and suffused by the 
large, gracious, and devout spirit of the author. It is the 
first complete, systematic presentation of Jewish theology 
to appear in English. Within the compass of five hun- 
dred pages it gives an orderly, consecutive view of the 
origins and history of the Jewish religion in its intellect- 
ual, ethical, and spiritual developments. Each chapter 
treats of a leading article of faith, explains its origin, 
history, and influence, illustrates it with a wealth of cita- 
tions from Hebrew lore, and interprets it in the light of 
present-day knowledge, experience, and insight. One 
may not always agree with the writer in his deductions, 
yet no one can read this book without increased venera- 
tion for the beauty and power of the religion of Israel, 
and a new consciousness of how much the religious world 
to-day, and particularly Christianity, owes to this ancient 
but ever-living faith and system of morals. ‘Io a Uni- 
tarian or liberal Christian thinker the similarities and 
affinities of his belief with Reform Judaism, as it is 
set forth so eloquently and persuasively by the learned 
and large-minded author of this treatise, are very no- 


_ ticeable. It is a handbook of modern theology which no 


writer or preacher of progressive sentiments can dispense 
with. no 
CuHarLes W. WENDTE. 
Newton, Mass. 


“First, to your Knees, Americans!” 
b] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

“Concerning Prayer, Its Nature and Its Difficulties,” 
is the title of a volume of essays published recently by 
Macmillan. Its purpose is a frank inquiry into the sub- 
ject from many points of view and with a scientific at- 
titude. As it happens, its conclusions are all positive. 
I commend it to all interested in the discussion now go- 
ing on in these columns. In the book, prayer is con- 
sidered from probably every point of view represented 
by these letters to the Register. 

Other phases are considered. For example, there is 
discussed the probability of the unloosing, through 
prayer, of unseen psychic forces such as telepathy. ‘The 
body of evidence for “answers to prayer” is too great 
to be lightly set aside. For myself I know of well- 
authenticated accounts, as, for instance, of a mother 
praying earnestly for the reformation of a wayward 


s 
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son who during a prayer unusually intense on the part 
of the mother felt an almost irresistible impulse to lead 
a better life—and began to do so at once. Others in 
moments of great need have cried out for help and re- 
ceived it. . 

Granted that God wills our every good before we 
ask, may it not be true that we do possess psychic powers, 
in some persons more than in others, which are exerted 
through earnest prayer, and which are never so potent 
as when we commune with God in pure, loving, high, 
unselfish desire? For myself, I am convinced that it is 
so. ‘Then may it not be more than reasonable to pray 
for our own boys and girls, and for all who are standing 
for truth and right wherever they serve?—because in 
so doing we may be able, telepathically or otherwise, to 
give ourselves to them, through the medium of the All- 
present Spirit, to strengthen them and to comfort. 

All this, to be sure, is but the lower side of prayer. 
There remains the greater prayer reality, which when 
known to a soul is so real that all the hard negative criti- 
cisms of it are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away. ‘To Mr. Dietrich I would reply, “So to your 
knees, Americans!—anywhere that you can be of ser- 
vice; but, first of all,—to your knees.” 

Miron E. Muprr. 

CastINE, Mr. 


“Enough for Us Each Day.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

As you invite words from laymen on the subject of 
prayer and whether it is ever answered, I have put my 
thought into verse. This is all I know about prayer. 


THE REAL ANSWER. 


While doctors disagree 

And vainly beat the air 
With words of me and thee, 

And why, and which, and where, 
Seeking if there may be 

Any response to prayer,— 


Our human hearts find vent, 
Groping along life’s way, 
Not in vain argument 
That this or that might say,— 
Proof profound, or disproof lent,— 
Enough for us that we each day 
Find restful answer sent. 


Answer to prayer? what more 
Could we for answer seek, 
Than in our lives to store 
Faith, hope, and love; to keep 
These within us, more and more, 
And in waking or in sleep 
To trust Him and adore? 


This trust and strength, skies dark or fair, 
Shall be our real response to prayer. 


F. A. WHITING. 
Ocunoguit, Mek. 


Laying Hold on His Willingness. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In regard to the two letters printed recently in the 
Christian Register advising that prayer should be no 
longer used in our churches, and that practical methods 
will win the war, I should like to say one word. 

No doubt munitions are an important asset, and the 
training of the soldiers also; but behind these material 
things are the spiritual forces which alone can win a 
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permanent victory. Courage, faith, hope, patience, and 
perseverance are more necessary than even the right kind 
of war munitions and military training. ‘These come in 
answer to prayer, and for many persons in no other way. 

I think your two correspondents are a little hampered 
by the old idea that prayer is intended to alter the plan 
and methods of the Almighty. As Bishop Trench 
teaches us, prayer is not overcoming God’s reluctance, 
but laying hold on His willingness. Jesus tells us that if 
we are ready to give good gifts to our children, how 
much more is our Heavenly Father ready to give His 
Holy Spirit to those who ask it! God is always more 
ready to bless and help us than we are to receive His 
blessing, but— 

“The sweet persuasion of His voice 
Respects thy sanctity of will; 


He giveth day; thou hast thy choice 
To walk in darkness still.” 


Boston, Mass. 


Prayer as Strength for Endeavor. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Register of June 13 there were two letters to the 
editor concerning prayer that I was pleased to read. 

“Can prayer win the war?”” Germany upon its knees 
beside America, which would win? I doubt if any one 
can put more earnestness into prayer than can Kaiser 
Wilhelm. And can Uncle Sam feel sure that God ap- 
proves his ruling above all other? ‘The liquor evil up- 
held for the sake of revenue—the evil that has ruined more 
men and more homes than any other that earth has 
known! I would rather see Uncle Sam with patches on 
his knees and a clean conscience than with mountains 
of gold at hand and upholding such an evil. 

It seems to me time that the worth of prayer should be 
understood. A whole nation upon its knees praying 
would be wasting time if it did not strengthen the spirit 
of endeavor in man. God never does anything for a 
man that he ought to do himself. And He stands for 
the right. Prayer to God never turned the tables against 
right. The prayer worth while is trust. With that at 
heart all life’s hardness may be cheerfully endured. 
Trust reaches the heart of a loving Care and holds it as 
nothing else can. With that prayer at heart a man can 
do his utmost for the right and give his life to oust the 
wrong. Fasting and prayer are but as child’s play 
when compared with trust.and endeavor. 


Mrs. E. M. Boots. 
St. Joseru, Mo. : 


Not For Us, but. With Us. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Dr. Sunderland seems to have answered the ‘“‘two un-. 
usual letters on the subject of prayer”’ without knowing it, 
and he has answered them so satisfactorily that further 
comment is uncalled for; nevertheless, may I add a word? 

One of your correspondents is, I see, a minister. Now 
I do not understand how any one can be a Christian min- 
ister or a minister of any kind of religion and not believe 
in prayer. He may be a teacher of law and morals, but 
not a religious minister. 

Personally, I fear my faith in the efficacy of prayer is 
not as strong as could be wished, but I constantly try to 
make it stronger, and I do not agree with your corre- 
spondents. “ 

Mr. Dietrich states an important truth when he says, 
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“Any dependence upon a supernatural power to win this 
war for us is disastrous.’’ But it seems to me to be also 
true that there must be a supernatural power to win the 
war with us. Weare not strong enough to bear our burdens 
nor to win our warsalone. Weneed strength froma higher 
source, and what the good God offers is His strength to 
supplement ours. But we must put ourselves into the 
right condition to receive it, and that is what prayer does. 
Again, we do not need a distant God, be He never so wise, 
who takes*no real interest in His Creation. We need a 
Heavenly Father who loves His children, and is interested 
in their affairs large and small. We need a Heavenly 
Father to whom we can go even with our entreaties as 
we did to our earthly father, not expecting our petitions 
always tobe granted. Weneeda loving Father into whose 
care we can commit our dear ones whether they are here 
or ‘‘somewhere in France’”’ or in the unknown world be- 
yond this. And where there is a need, there must be 
something somewhere to supply this need if we can only 
find it. 

In these terrible times, it will be pretty hard to live 
our daily lives on nothing but laws of nature, physics, and 
economics if all spirituality and inspiration are to be ban- 
ished from the world. M. M. S. 


The Resurrection of Jesus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


What do we mean by the resurrection of Jesus? We 
mean that after the change which we call death, Jesus 
did not go down into the dim half-light of Hades, or 
Sheol, but was more alive than before, not less. He rose 
at once into a richer, fuller, higher life. His disciples 
became conscious of this, and were lifted from discour- 
agement and despondency into courage, faith, and hope. 
Their lives were transformed, their characters ennobled, 
by this knowledge, and they were lifted to a higher plane 
where no sacrifice seemed too much for them. They 
shared the life of their risen Master. 

When we hear some one say that he does not believe 
in the resurrection of Jesus, he usually means by this 
that he does not believe in the resuscitation of the body 
of Jesus, or else that the incidents and circumstances 
accompanying the resurrection are not accurately re- 
ported in the New Testament narrative. Neither of 
these views has anything to do with the main facts. The 
important thing is that Jesus was more alive after death 
than before; his disciples knew it, and were changed into 
heroes and martyrs. All else is subsidiary and non- 
essential. Tye, Baste 

Boston, Mass. 


The Church of All Nations. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

As a matter of historical accuracy I am sure Rev. Mr. 
Van Ness will welcome my correction of an error in his 
interesting account of “The Church of All Nations,” in 
your issue of June 27. v i 

Gov. Claflin was not “an influential Unitarian,” 
but a leading, zealous Methodist. He liked Henry Mor- 
gan’s aggressive sincerity, and was the chief executor of 
his will, visiting me before Morgan was buried and 
urging me to do all I could to have the peculiar bequest 
accepted by an Unitarian “Fraternity.” I was privileged, 
thus, to be a medium in creating a trust which became a 
Methodist-Unitarian philanthropy. 

. Epwarp A. Horton. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Would Jesus Christ Hate the Germans? 


PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


You will be interested to know how we came to ask 
Prof. Bowen to write this article. A mother called at the 
office in great concern about what she should teach her 
little children, she heard so much about hatred for the 
Germans, and, in common with all of us, felt so strongly 
about the things which make the Germans the reproach 
of the world. 

Many people are under the delusion that the gospel 
of love is merely an affectionate and indulgent disposi- 
tion toward all people, whether they are good or bad. 
The war has taught that this is folly; and now many 
people think it is their duty to hate. 

Prof. Bowen is one of the best-equipped students of 
the life of Christ in America. He is Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation in Meadville Theological School. 
His book on “The Gospel of Jesus” is a rearrangement 
of the gospel material designed to give a unified and 
clear description of the life of Jesus based upon the 
Gospels. It is probably the best book on the subject in 
existence. Prof. Bowen is also an ardent Christian 
patriot. It is our belief that this article will be carefully 
studied by teachers and made the basis also of sermons 
by our ministers. Altogether it seems to us the best 
thing we have ever read on the subject. 


asking this question to-day. It is a question which 

greatly honors Jesus, for it springs out of the feeling 
that the questioners should be dominated by his spirit. 
Of no other of the world’s leaders are men asking this 
question. Who burns to know what Socrates would feel 
about the Great War, or what Buddha would think of 
the Germans? Men are eager to know the mind of Jesus 
because they are eager to know their own duty; he is 
a conscience for myriads of human beings, who desire 
to do, so far as may be, what he would do in a similar 
situation. 

This natural and most praiseworthy interest, however, 
may easily lead us astray. Unless we are careful, we 
may invert the process and decide what he would do by 
what we would do, what he would feel by what we are 
actually feeling. It is easy to obey him if we make our 
own impulses the norm of his teaching. Avoiding this 
logical and moral confusion, we must try to answer our 
question as a purely historical one, by a study of the 
records of Jesus, unbiassed by any will to believe one 
conclusion rather than another. ‘Then, having arrived 
at his position, we may adopt or else reject that position 
by the free act of our own moral personalities, according 
to the reason and conscience God has given us. Let us 
remember that it is no law of God that we should agree 
with Jesus. It is honest and legitimate to differ from 
him if we must; it is neither honest nor legitimate to 
pervert his bidding or suppress our own sense of right 
in order to claim agreement with him. Our question is 
not, Do we hate the Germans? It is not even, Should 
we hate the Germans? It is, Would Jesus Christ hate 
the Germans? 

It is an easy question to answer. If our sources are 
to be trusted, it should receive an unqualified negative. 
Jesus would not hate the Germans. Hate is a quality 
which, so far as we can see, was foreign to his nature. 
Ill-will, desire for others’ adversity and suffering, the 
impulse to harm and hurt other personalities, all that 
we mean by hatred, is surely the least lovely, the least 
God-like, and therefore the least truly human trait we 
mortals manifest. Precisely in degree as it is lacking in 
any personality does that personality rise to the higher 


le is a significant fact that multitudes of people are 
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levels of character. Absence of hate, presence of love, 
this makes a man great above his fellows. Supremely, 
this made Jesus great. If anything is clear, thisis. Had 
he been a man cherishing hatred, in any degree, to 
any person or persons, we should not to-day be his dis- 
ciples, anxiously inquiring as to his spirit, that we 
may make it ours. Let us hate if we must, but let 
us not claim the sanction of Jesus’ name for our ani- 
mosity; we know better. In this we have not the mind 
of Christ. 


UT our questioning cannot end here. Is the case so 

clear? May we remember “‘ Love your enemies” and 
“Father, forgive them,” but forget ‘‘Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites’? Did Jesus always 
love his enemies, such as these Pharisees? Is there not 
in his language concerning them, and to them, denuncia- 
tion as merciless as anything in history? Was not his 
whole career one protracted struggle against them and 
all they stood for, a struggle to the death, in which he 
finally went down, but went down fighting? Mi*ilitarist 
as well as pacifist appeals to him and finds word and 
action to justify his own position; is Jesus a belligerent 
or a non-resistant, or a combination of the two, like 
most of us? If his spirit is thus divided, which Jesus 
are we to take as our Master? In such queries as these 
we reach the heart of our problem. No one can deny 
the data which underlie these questions, nor their im- 
portance: But the difficulty found in them by some 
minds is due to a confusion of thought that fails ‘“‘to 
discriminate between things that differ.” 

Let us attempt, then, to present Jesus’ position as 
precisely as may be. The fundamental principle of his 
own nature and his fundamental bidding for all men 
who would be true children of God is the law of universal 
love, without exception. ‘The child is to be like the 
Father. He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. 
Jesus’ good-will was as complete as that; he meant that 
of his disciples to be. Whatever benefit or blessing or 
help he could be or bring to the most fanatical Pharisee 
he would rejoice to bestow; had he found any most 
narrow-minded scribe in suffering or distress, as the 
Good Samaritan found the traveller, he would have 
ministered to him with all his heart. God discriminates 
between evil and good, between justice and injustice, 
and is in fundamental and eternal opposition to evil and 
injustice. Jesus loved his enemies, but this did not change 
the fact that they were his enemies. ‘They still stood for 
all that insincerity and selfishness and cruelty against 
which his whole being was in revolt, which he must fight, 
and fight to the death, even as embodied in these very 
men whom he would love and serve. His affection was 
always going out to them, and any softening or sym- 
pathy or friendliness on their part, even as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed, would meet with his instant glad response. 
But so long as they remained hard and selfish, wronging 
their fellows in body and soul, devouring widows’ houses 
and shutting up the kingdom of God against men, so 
long he must fight these qualities just where they existed, 
namely, in these persons. ‘To say that Jesus loved his 
enemies is not to deny him all moral discrimination, as 
some people would seem to do. It is not to say that he 
“Jumped” people in one class, of all of whom he thought 
equally well, for all of whom he cared equally, none of 
whom he blamed or upbraided or opposed. On the 
contrary, no one ever had a keener sense of moral dif- 
ferences than Jesus. No man was the object of his 
hate, every man was the object of his good-will; but 
the evil that men did, their wicked wills and words and 
works, of these he was keenly conscious and with these 
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he made no compromise. The command ‘Love your 
enemies’ implies the existence of hostile and evil-minded 
men; there are those who hate and curse and persecute 
and despitefully use others. All this malevolence and 
cruelty Jesus fought,*and expected his disciples to fight, 
not with hatred and cursing, but with unfailing good- 
will and desire to make the enemy into a friend. In 
other words, Jesus’ teaching and example justify the 
keenest perception and strongest moral abhorrence of 
men’s wrong, especially of such wrong as harms others, 
of cruelty and meanness and oppression. ‘They further 
most urgently enjoin warfare against such wrong, in 
defence of the weak and the exploited, in defence of 
human liberty and well-being. ‘They challenge men to 
dare all and sacrifice all to abolish wrong and establish 
right in human relations. But they forbid absolutely 
the impulse of hatred and ill-will in this warfare; it is 
precisely hatred and ill-will that are the enemy. 

People sometimes bracket a phrase like “Love your 
enemies’’ with one like “‘Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees,’ and exclaim over the contradiction. There 
is none. ‘The simple observation that Jesus makes a 
necessary distinction between personal wrongs and 
wrongs done to others will clear up much misunderstand- 
ing. He does not denounce the scribes and’ Pharisees 
because they are his enemies and are attacking him; 
he gives very clearly the items in his indictment against 
them in which opposition to him plays no part, but 
only pretence, selfishness, and wrong to others. Smitten 
on the one cheek, he would turn the other; but suppose 
the smiter went about with mailed fist striking down 
helpless women or those little children whom Jesus 
took in his arms and blessed? You may tolerate when 
done to yourself what you must not allow to be done to others. 
Of his own murderers Jesus said, ‘‘ Father, forgive them’’; 
this does not mean that he would sit by and allow others 
to be murdered in his presence. ‘‘Love your enemies”’ 
does not mean, ‘“‘Offer no opposition to the enemies of 
society, of human liberty and peace and happiness.’ 
Bless them that curse you, but fight without ceasing. them 
that lay a curse upon mankind. Jesus bore no personal 
animosity for wrongs done to himself, but those who 
imagine that he would have wandered with a gentle 
smile and soft words through the shambles of Belgium 
in August, 1914, letting those nameless horrors be per- 
petrated while he had a strong right arm to choke a 
Prussian brute until he released a screaming girl, or to 
strike down the uniformed savage about to drive his 
bayonet through a little child,—these know nothing of 
Jesus or of the moral law, and dishonor both. 


HAT would Jesus feel about the Germans, then? 
In the first place, he would not condone their wrong. 
He would feel, more keenly than less ardent lovers of 
humankind, the enormity of their wickedness. The foul 
dishonor which they have with their own hands heaped 
upon the name of “German,” which a thousand years 
will not wash clean, their limitless mendacity, their in- 
credible calculated cruelty, their deliberate repudiation 
of every law of humanity and decency and morality 
which man has achieved since the jungle,—for all this 
he would feel the most passionate moral abhorrence. 
As his disciples, we need not hesitate to, view it with 
the completest detestation. ‘To palliate it, to excuse 
H to apologize for it, is only to remove ourselves from 
esus. 
In the second place, he would oppose all this wicked- 
ness with the last breath and the last drop of blood in 


his body, not because it hurt him, but because it hurt  __ Ne 


those whom he loved better than he loved himself. To 
allow it to go on one moment longer than we can help, — 
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to oppose or hinder the effort to put a stop to it, is to 
deny the fundamental impulse in Jesus’ soul. ‘There 
was wrong in Palestine in his day, and cruelty and op- 
pression; he fought it till the death. But the wrong 
then and there, for which he gave his life, was not the 
millionth part of the fearful wrong that to-day over- 
whelms the whole earth, threatening to destroy all the 
values of life and the safety and happiness of man for 
countless generations. He spoke out in flaming words 
then; what would he say now? He led the charge then; 
where would he be now? 
_ Finally, Jesus would fight now as he fought then, 
with a heart pure and clean of hate. He would not 
desire any man’s ill, but all men’s good. For that mad 
people which is trying to assassinate the world, he would 
have a boundless compassion, yearning over it as he 
yearned over Jerusalem which killed the prophets and 
stoned those who were sent unto her. He would desire 
the real good of the Germans, desire their relief from 
material distress and especially their restoration from 
moral blindness and perversion. He would long to 
bring them back into the likeness of men. He would 
cry woe upon them, with denunciations more dreadful 
then he ever flung at the Pharisees; he would fight them 
with all his being as the embodiment of the most gigantic 
wrong in human history, but he would wish that he 
might not fight them, that they instead might fight 
with him to make the world free and human life blessed. 
Yes, if Jesus were here now, he would give every 
ounce of his being to destroy what Germany stands 
for in this war. But he would not hate the Germans. 


Channing Was No Pacifist. 


FRANK A. GILMORE. 


with the decision of the American Unitarian 

Association directors ‘‘not to grant financial 
aid to any church which employs a minister who is not 
a willing, earnest, and outspoken supporter of the United 
States in the vigorous and resolute prosecution of the 
war.” The editorial says: ‘““The Unitarianism they 
[the directors] would presume to speak for is not co- 
extensive with the great spiritual movement of which 
Channing is one of the great prophets and in whose 
leadership the American Unitarian Association boasts. 
If that greatest of American pacifists were alive to-day, 
he would find himself now, as he lived, denied the confi- 


A N editorial in a recent issue of Unity takes issue 


‘dence of his Boston neighbors on the greatest question 


of the age.’”’ “This means that Channing would not have 
believed that this country was right in defending herself 
and the world against the depredations and murders of 
Germany. 

The truth is that, while Channing deplored and hated 
war, to’speak of him as a pacifist in the modern sense 
is quite wrong. For Channing did believe and say that 
states may rightfully declare war; that warfare may be 
just in the sight of God and good men. He was not a 
teacher of non-resistance, nor a pleader for peace at any 

rice. 
‘ In the collected works of Channing there are three or 
four discourses on war, which contain as eloquent and 
moving passages against war as have ever been written. 
Wars of conquest, conflicts brought on by greed, or false 
sentiment of national honor, are examined and con- 


demned without mercy. The psychology of war is there 


handled in thorough and masterly fashion; the state- 


tas “ment is repeatedly made that war is fundamentally a 
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moral question, and its abolition must come from a more 
pervasive and powerful moral awakening. 

All the more significant, then, is the fact that this 
great peace advocate stops short of the pacifist position 
of to-day. With all its tragedy, war may be right if 
waged for rightful ends, is the assertion many times 
repeated in these great discourses. For example:— 


“Let not the cause of peace be injured by the assertion 
of extravagant and indefensible principles. I particularly 
refer to the principle that war is absolutely and in all cases 
unlawful and prohibited by Christianity. This doctrine 
is considered by a great many of the judicious and en- 
lightened as endangering the best interests of society, and it 
ought not therefore to be connected with our efforts for the 
diffusion of peace. War as it is commonly waged is indeed 
a tremendous evil, but national subjection is a greater evil 
than a war of defence; and a community seems to me to 
possess an indisputable right to resort to such a war when all 
other means have failed for the security of its existence or 
freedom.” 


Again, according to Channing :— 


“Tt is universally admitted that a community may em- 
ploy force to repress the rapacity and violence of its citizens; 
and on what ground can we deny to it the right of repelling 
the aggressions of a foreign Power? ... Government is 
instituted for this very purpose of protecting the community 
from all violence, no matter by whose hands it may be 
offered; and rulers would be unfaithful to their trust were 
they to abandon the rights and interests and improve- 
ments of society to unprincipled rapacity, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign foes.” 


On page 649 of the above-mentioned edition, Channing 
expressly repudiates the literal interpretation of the 
Scriptural “resist not evil.”” He says:— 


‘“The very end and office of government is to resist evil 
men. For this the civil magistrate bears the sword, and 
we should beware of an interpretation of the Scriptures 
which would lead him to bear it in vain.”’ 


While scourging the spirit of militarism, (on page 655) 
he stops short of wholesale condemnation to admit that 


“many have girded themselves for battle from pure mo- 
tives, and, as if to teach us that unmingled evil cannot 
exist in God’s creatures, the most ferocious conflicts have 
been brightened by examples of magnanimous and patriotic 
virtue.” 


He has this word of praise for the soldier dead :— 


“Our country deserves our love and service; and let her 
faithful friends, her loyal sons, who under the guidance 
of duty and disinterested zeal have poured out their blood 
in her cause, live in the hearts of a grateful posterity.”’ 


The quotation following clearly shows that Channing 
cannot be classed with the present-day pacifist :— 


“Tam not prepared to deny that human life may some- 
times be justly taken; but it ought to be taken under the 
solemn conviction of duty and for great public ends... . 
That there may be soldiers of principle, men who abhor the 
thought of shedding blood, and who consent to the painful 
office only because it seems to them imposed by their 
country and the best interests of mankind, is freely granted. 
._.. Such men spring up when the liberties of a nation 
are at stake. A nation which submits to wrong from 
timidity or a sordid love of ease or gain forfeits its claim to 
respect. A faint-hearted, self-indulgent people, cowering 
under menace, shrinking from peril and willing to buy 
repose by tribute or service concession, deserves the chains 
which it cannot escape. I may be asked whether a people 
however forbearing may not sometimes owe it to its own 
dignity to engage in war? I answer, Yes. When the 
spirit of justice, humanity, and forbearance instead of 
spreading peace, provokes fresh outrages, this outrage 
must be met and repressed by force. 

“Tt is our duty as Christians to love our worst enemy 
and to desire his true good; but we are to love not only 
our enemy, but our families, friends, and country, and 
to take a wise care of our own rights and happiness: and 
when we abandon to the violence of a wrong-doer these 
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fellow-beings and these rights commended by God to our - 
love and care, we are plainly wanting in that expanded 
benevolence which Christianity demands. A nation, 
then, may owe it to its welfare and dignity to engage in war; 
and its honor demands that it should meet the trial with in- 
vincible resolution.” 


One or two more references will make clearer the 
grounds which in Channing’s judgment justify war:— 


“To secure compensation for the past is very seldom a 
sufficient object for war. ‘The true end is security for 
the future. An injury inflicted on one nation by another 
may manifest a lawless, hostile spirit, from which, if un- 
resisted, future and increasing outrages are to be feared, 
against which neither life nor property nor liberty would 
be secure. ‘To protect a state from the spirit of violence 
and unprincipled aggression is the duty of rulers; and 
protection may be found only in war. Here is the legiti- 
mate occasion and true end of an appeal to arms.” 


The foregoing statement taken in connection with the 
conduct and the declarations of the American Govern- 
ment in the present war is proof sufficient that if now 
alive Channing would be quite in accord with his Uni- 
tarian brethren, such men as William H. Taft, Charles 
W. Eliot, Samuel A. Eliot, and William L. Sullivan, and in 
fact with practically all of our Unitarian people, laymen 
and clergy, male and female, native and foreign-born. 

The following citations will suffice to make clear the 
true position of Channing :— 


“War can find no justification but in plain stern neces- 
sity, in unquestionable justice, in preventing wrongs which 
all other and long-tried means have failed to avert; .. . ob- 
stinate and persevering invasion of solemn and unques- 
tioned rights.’’ ‘‘ The justice of war is not a mystery for 
cabinets to solve. It is not a state secret which must be 
taken on trust. It lies within our reach.” 


Our great peace apostle bids men go to jail rather than 
obey their country in unjust war,—even to die; but 
guards himself from fanaticism by saying :— 


“There are indeed conditions in which war is justifiable, 
is necessary. It may be the last and only method of re- 
pelling lawless ambition and of defending essential rights. 
It may be the means which God’s Providence points out 
by furnishing the means of success. In this case we must 
not shrink from war. ... In such wars our country clainfs 
and deserves our prayers, our cheerful service, the sacrifice 
of wealth and even of life. In such wars we have one 
consolation when our friends fall on the battlefield; we 
know they have fallen in a just cause.” 


In 1814, when Boston was threatened by a British 
fleet, Channing took the occasion to preach on ‘‘The 
Duties of the Citizen in Times of Danger.” At that time 
he said :— 


‘A virtuous people fighting in defence of their altars and 
firesides may look to God with confidence. ... Let us pray 
God that he will crown with success our efforts, ... that he 
will breathe an invincible courage into our soldiers... . 
God gives us powers that we should exert; weapons, that 
we should wield them. ... Never whilst God gives means 
of resistance ought we to resign our country to the clemency 
of a foe... . Whilst God gives us power we will not receive 
law as a conquered people. ... Let us fight... to main- 
tain our rights, to obtain an honorable peace. Death 
awaits us all, and happy he who meets it in the discharge 
of this duty... . Happy is the martyr to the cause of his 
country, who in obedience to God opposes his breast to the 
sword of her invaders, and repays with life the protection 
she has afforded.” 


Spiritual Life. 


You see your true self when you believe that the best 
and purest and devoutest moment which ever came to 
you is only the suggestion of what you were meant to be 
and might be all the time. Believe that, O children of 
God!—Phillips Brooks. 
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Our very progress, which is our peculiar glory, consists 
in at once losing and learning the past, in gaining fresh 
stations from which to take a wiser retrospect and be- 
come more deeply aware of the treasures we have 
used.—James Martineau. 
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Righteousness, sir, is the pillar of the universe. Break 
down that pillar, and the universe falls into ruin and 
desolation. But preserve it, and though the fair fabric 
may sustain partial dilapidation, it may be rebuilt and 
repaired—Dr. Andrew Thompson. 


An artist makes himself an artist by painting, a mu- 
sician makes himself a musician by playing, an athlete 
makes himself an athlete by running or rowing or wrest- 
ling, a merchant makes himself a merchant by buying 


and selling, and so a professing Christian makes himself 


a real Christian only by doing Christ-like things.— 
Charles E. Jefferson. 


Faith. 


ELIZABETH REYNARD. 


Beyond the straining vision of my eyes, 

Beyond the farthest reaches of the skies, 

There is a star I cannot see, yet know 

As hope knows tears and follows where they flow. 
Sometimes I dreaming see this mystic light 
Marking the widest arches of the night; 
Sometimes I feel its silver, throbbing breath 

And know the healing touch, as life knows death. 
Yet often in the dazzling glare of day 

I laugh this star and all it means away. 

I see more brilliant constellations rise 

That change the course of years and blind my eyes. 
Then comes the dusk. I kneel for evening prayer 
When all is still, and lo, the star is there, 
Transcending all things, making all things small, 
And teaching me that-God is all in all. 


Che Pulpit, 


Life with a Western Exposure, 


REV. JOHN COLEMAN ADAMS, D:D. 


And he said unto the people, When ye see a cloud arise out of 
the west, ye say, There cometh a shower; and so it is.—LUKE xii. 54. 
PREFER the western windows of my home. If I 

] could locate a house that should be exactly to my 
mind it should be on high land, some hillside or sum- 
mit, with a good sky prospect to the west. The ter- 
restrial scenery need not matter. But a clear and clean 
outlook over the western heavens, by day and by night, 
is a prime consideration. This item of building speci- 
fications is not, as might be imagined, dictated by a 
fondness for sunsets; though the facilities for observing 
the sunset are partly what make a western prospect de- 
sirable. But there are more important considerations. 
He who can scan the west may forecast the weather for 
to-day and for to-morrow. In this northern hemisphere, 
all of our weather comes to us from that quarter of the 
compass. ‘Thence come the quick-forming showers of 
April. Thence come the big thunder-clouds of the sum- 
mer afternoons. Here is where we look for the filmy 
““mare’s-tails” and the delicate tracery of the ‘‘mackerel- 
skies,” the forerunners of the northeasterly storms that 
Sweep across country from the west and the southwest. 
Here we see the thick cloudbanks that smother the win- 
try sun, the prognostic of the great snow-storms of the 
northern zone. In the west we are greeted by the first 
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rifts in the clouds which mark the breaking of the storm, 
and the coming of the fresh gales out of the west and the 
northwest, which pour great currents of pure ozone over 
the earth out of the upper deeps of the atmosphere. 
Over the western skies are spread the delicate colors 
which tell the practiced eye what the morrow’s dawn 
will bring, of fair weather or foul. In a word, he who 
can read the signs of the western horizon has the key 
to the day’s weather and the morrow’s. He may know 
under what conditions he will have to transact the busi- 
ness of the immediate future. 


eed this is one of the most important considerations 
of every-day life. To almost every worker, the farmer, 
the sailor, the builder, the railroad man, the traveller, 
the tradesman, the day-laborer, it is of vast importance 
what the weather is going to be. The reason that people 
talk so much about the weather is because the weather 
is such an important subject. It affects so many human 
beings and so many human interests, from the laundress, 
who wants to know whether it is going to be a good day 
to wash, to the farmer, anxious about his hay crop. 
Nobody cares what the weather was yesterday or the 
day before; that is a dead issue. The shower that hs 
passed by and is growling and muttering down the east 
is a lion with fangs drawn, no longer a threat to any 
one. It is the storm that is coming on that affects our 
plans, and sets us to asking one another, ‘Is it going to 
rain?’’ For to what purpose is all our labor, unless it 
be seconded by the weather? Or how can we go forth 
on our pleasuring, except the sky smile? As John Bur- 
roughs says: ‘‘The farmer has sowed and planted and 
reaped and vended nothing but weather all his life. 
The weather must lift the mortgage on his farm, and pay 
his taxes, and feed and clothe his family.’”’ And what 
is true of the farmer is true of pretty nearly all of us. 
Everybody has a stake in the morrow’s sunshine or rain. 
The forecaster is an important man in our economic life. 
And the eye of the weather-prophet is always on the 
west. 

But there is a moral and spiritual meteorology in which 
I am free to confess just as vital and intense an interest. 
All our human concerns are centred in the moral condi- 
tions that are coming. ‘‘The mill cannot run with the 
water that is past.” We cannot live our lives under the 
conditions that are outgrown and cast away. Our real 
living is done with an eye on the man and woman of the 
future. The ‘‘live man’”’ of any age has his mind con- 
stantly busy with the times that are coming. He keeps 
a clear outlook to the spiritual west. The business- 
man is engaged in a perpetual effort to forecast the 
weather in his world, and predict what the conditions 
will be when his goods are spread on the counters or his 
notes fall due at the bank. ‘The politician is habitually 
“casting an eye to windward’’—which is to westward— 
to forecast where the votes will fall on election-day. 
The educator is engaged in an effort to train young men 
and women for times and for conditions of which he 
knows nothing and which he can only see with the eye 


of faith. The great religious teachers and leaders have 


always been men with the forward vision, scanning the 
signs of the future, and feeding the hopes or else arousing 
the fears of men, for their moral good. Benjamin Kidd 
wrote a book, not many years ago, to prove that the 
individual’s interest is in the present, society’s in the 
future; so the two clash. But I have never been able 
to make the distinction between the one man and the 
many, in this connection. Surely every one of us is the 
better and the wiser and the stronger for his concern 


for the future, for his interest in what is to be, for his 
love of the western outlook. And all the sacrifices’ 
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which we make in behalf of the better days than we 
shall ever enjoy, which we are helping to make for others, 
comes back to us in finer character and deeper spiritual 
natures. It is as good for the individual as it is for the 
whole social body, to live with eyes on the west. 

The real fact is that the progress of man received a 
definite impulse when the habit of thrift, or forecasting, 
or providing for the future, first was formed. When 
man first began to anticipate in the days of plenty the 
coming days of famine he became a better and a more 
efficient man. When he began to lay up something for 
a rainy day, he also began to be more of a man on every 
pleasant day. For to be thrifty is to be self-denying; 
it is to be thoughtful and prudent; it is to substitute 
principle for appetite, and reason for impulse. And 
surely these traits are the signs and the manifestations 
of a larger manhood. Character grows and deepens as 
we face the conditions that are coming. A man is a 
braver—and by that a much better—man, when he 
faces the real situation, when he looks out into life’s 
westward heavens and reads the prophecy of the mor- 
row’s temperature or its rainfall or its cloudiness. ‘That 
was the mark of efficiency in Joseph, when he prompted 
Pharaoh to store up grain in the years of plenty, in 
anticipation of the years of drought and famine. ‘hat 
is the sign of inspiration in the prophet of the Exile, 
when he proclaimed good cheer as the proper disposi- 
tion of every believer, because of the coming deliverance 
of Israel. 

What should we do without the man who fits his word 
and fashions his life to suit the coming times? The 
most necessary man to the time he lives in is the man 
who is ahead of that time. The most important man in 
the early Church was the apostle who was least at home 
in it because he had the vision of the Church’s morrow, 
and the bigger fellowship than the Jewish which must 
come in the progress of God’s providence. ‘The most 
powerful soul in the England of Edward III. was John 
Wyclif—a spirit who was as leaven to his own genera- 
tion, because he had out-thought and outwritten his own 
cotemporaries, and saw the new truth coming in the 
west, the truth which was to be the beginning of Prot- 
estantism. William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phil- 
lips led the political sentiment of the country by a full 
generation, because they discerned the signs in the 
heavens and knew that slavery was marked for downfall. 
Hosea Ballou and Theodore Parker were odious to their 
generation, because they were ahead of their times. 
But they had the assurance of advancing truth, as the 
weather-wise have knowledge overnight of the clear 
skies that come with the morning. Better be a hun- 
dred years ahead of the times than a day or a week 
behind them. Why better? Because it is better to 
abide among living and effectual ideas than among 
those that are decadent and marked for the undertaker. 
Better have an outlook into the west, and have knowl- 
edge of what is really coming, than to face the east, 
where go the clouds that have had their day, the light- 
nings that have spent their fires, the clear skies that 
have brooded over a world too serene to be longer left 
in its brightness. Better live in a real world than in a 
fool’s paradise. 


O be sure, there are many who cannot receive this 

teaching. ‘They have no liking for the facts of life. 
They only relish the world they live in when it is sea- 
soned more or less according to their taste. ‘They are 
not open-minded to the world as it is, but only as they 
want to think it is. Once on a time, when ‘Thomas 
Huxley was lecturing in Boston, on his favorite theme 
of ‘‘ Evolution,” two wise and thoughtful women of that 
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town attended the series. One, two, three of the lect- 
ures passed, and neither sister made any comment or 
expressed any opinion. At length the younger said to 
the elder, ‘‘Mary, what do you think of these strange 
doctrines about our origin?” ‘The answer came, full 
of the revolt of a mind unprepared to face or confess 
the facts: ‘‘Clara, if these things he tells us are not 
true, they will come to naught; but if they are true, 
they must be hushed up.’ That is the attitude of many 
men and women. ‘hey will only believe in the world 
they want to believe in. All facts and all truths which run 
counter to such a world as they have fashioned must be 
suppressed. But such a world is a false world, deceit- 
ful and destructive. ‘Truth refuses to be hushed up; 
and facts will not go hide themselves. 
push back the blue streak that stretches across the west, 
announcing the cool northwester. Neither can you 
brush away the gathering rain-clouds, filled to bursting 
with the moistures of the Gulf. The facts of sin and of 
suffering are real facts and phenomena of life; so they 
cannot be ignored with safety, nor left out of the ac- 
count with impunity. The very first step toward the 
removal of the world’s misery and wrong is the admis- 
sion that the evil and the wrong exist. If the ship is 
on fire or‘has sprung a leak, the first step toward salvage 
is to assert and not deny the trouble. Then man the 
pumps and turn on the hose. If the body is sick, admit 
the fact and take measures to fight the disease. If 
society is corrupt and the city’s life rotten, face the 
facts, and go after the causes of the wickedness. When 
the prophets and the forecasters of the moral weather 
are at the western windows, reading with unfaltering 
eye the impending conditions, do not go to your eastern 
veranda and insist that you prefer the indications there. 
Remember the text, ‘‘When ye see a cloud arise out of 
the west, ye say, There cometh a shower; and so it is.” 


E need the observation and the knowledge of the 

conditions that are advancing out of the future 
either as stimulants to hope or as challenges to courage. 
If the sky is bright in the quarter whence the weather is 
due, the sailor makes sail, and the farmer goes afield, and 
the traveller sallies out upon the road. Hope and cheer- 
fulness rise with the barometer. Clear skies help make 
clear heads. Everybody works better when the weather 
is fine. But that is no reason why we should insist that 
foul weather is fair, nor try to cheat reason and play 
foolish tricks with common sense. For there are ethics 
for bad weather as well as for good. When the squall 
shows up in the west, when the stars go out and the 
moon is swallowed up in the cloud-bank, it is time for 
the captain to be called to the bridge, it is time for the 
farmer to see that the cattle are housed and the crop 
is safeguarded; and the traveller has little sense, who 
goes plunging on into the night of storm and darkness 
when he might, if he would only take thought and heed 
the omens and the admonitions of the sky, find shelter 
and safety till the blasts have spent themselves. It is 
time to brace one’s self from within.. The call is for 
courage, faith, patience, self-control. These are not 
primarily fair-weather virtues. They are born of storm 
and stress, and for storm and stress they exist. If there 
be no storms and no rough weather, then there is no 
call for them, and we may strike them off the list of 
needful virtues. But they must not go. ‘These times 
we live in are teaching men that there is a long spell of 
bad weather ahead, for all the nations of the earth, 
and the qualities we need in the manhood and the woman- 
hood of the times are not complacency and an easy 
optimism and the jaunty self-confidence of the prosper- 
ous; these are not the traits that befit our perils and 
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our distress. The call is now for an inflexible purpose 
to stand for justice and for righteousness; for an un- 
flinching courage in the face of all the horrors and the 
hideousness of war; for faith indomitable and for good- 
will as broad as the boundaries of the nations. The 
western outlook presages bad weather all over the earth; 
the signals must be set for vigilance, for calmness, for 
straight steering, and for confidence in our ship and our 
pilot. 


UT of course the question comes to one’s lips, ‘‘ Where 
are we to look for this spiritual west; how are we to get 
our moral points of the compass?”’ ‘This, of course, is 
the supreme and vital inquiry. It is the work of a life- 
time to determine where to look for the signs of the 
times. But we have a few good rules. One is to live 
close to the youth and to study his mind and spirit. 
The youth of to-day carries in his heart the life and the 
spirit of to-morrow. He is the nearest Future, living 
and thinking and speaking among us to-day. If you 
can surprise the deepest thoughts of the young man and 
the maiden, if you can catch the visions which charm 
and hold their imaginations, if you can induce them 
te put their ideals into speech, you have the key to the 
good or the bad times coming. ‘The coming man, advanc- 
ing out of the west, is the young man growing up in 
your home, studying in your colleges, working in your 
shops. He is the hope or the threat of the future. The 
things he is eager to see accomplished are the things he 
will by and by work for with might and main. If they 
are low and sordid aims, pray for the safety of the world; 
if they are clean and lofty, thank God that the near 
future is safe. 
“The youth who daily further from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended.” 
When God commissioned the young man Jesus, and 
sent him forth with the world’s great faith and life in 
his soul, he settled once for all that the intuitions of 
youth, its highest yearnings and its deepest resolves, 
are the oracles of the truth. And for the long forecast 
of the cosmic weather, search the heart of that Eternal 
Youth, born to be the perpetually young of all the ages, 
Jesus, the young man of Nazareth. 

We must call in the prophets, too, whom God has 
touched with a fine sensibility to the aspects and the 
portents of the future. They are men who have strained 
their eyes into old sunsets and new forenoons. Like 
the wild-fowl which read in the subtle changes of the 
seasons the summons to take wing and seek new climes, 
so the prophet of God feels in the motions of the people, 
the changing order and the advent of new times. His 
gift is rather that of insight than of foresight. He 
foresees because of what he sees. 

“For I believed the Prophets; it is they 
Who utter wisdom from the central deeps, 


And listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity.” 


Nor must we forget or undervalue the records of the 
cosmos as interpreters of its future. The creation has 
come far enough along to enable us to forecast its direc- 
tion and some of the vaster features of its evolution. 
Just as we have learned to read the signs of the out- 
ward heavens and to foreknow the sunshine or the 
shadow of the morrow, so we shall by and by learn to 
read the signs of the spiritual skies and to foresee the 
coming gales of God that blow the righteous on their 


way and wreck the armadas of the wicked. Our wise 


old teacher, Science, cautious as she is, and slow to 
pronounce her message, is uncovering all the time new 
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tokens of Presiding Mind, new signs of forward move- 
ment, new meanings, high and holy, in the dust under 
our feet. Do not fear her revelations. ‘There is nothing 
to be feared in knowledge, nothing harmful in the sight 
of the eye and the hearing of the ear. Never be afraid 
of the western outlook of science. Whatever cosmic 
weather it discloses, it is the weather we have to face, 
and we should be cowards if we turned our backs upon it. 

Thus, above all, he whose eyes are upon the future 
will face the great mystery, the final test of our courage, 
faith, and strength. It is the fashion to avert one’s 
eyes from the supreme fact of death, and to ignore and 
palter with it. That will never be the attitude of those 
who have taught themselves to the westward outlook, the 
brave front to the future. The poorest, meanest, nar- 
rowest life-plan is that which ignores its earthly ending. 
There is all the courage and glorious faith of those who 
have faced the west all their lives, in those mighty lines 
of Browning :— 


“T would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 

And bade me creep past. : 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!” 


For after this body’s death, there lies the far, far 
future of the great Consummation, the end of all dis- 
cord, strife, and evil, the farthest outlook permitted 
to the hope or the imagination of man. Past all visible 
and conceivable horizons; past rise and set of every 
sun; past the growth and death of empires; past the 
ebb and flow of worlds and systems; there, in glory 
and in blessing, lie the “‘new heavens’’ of the prophet’s 
vision, the new firmament arching a world ‘in which 
dwelleth righteousness.”” ‘There are no clouds in that 


far west, but the outlook beyond it is altogether fair . 


and beautiful. For it is the forecast of the everlasting 
day of the Eternal God, and the new day of his kingdom. 
Thank God for the faith which enables us to say, as 
each dark storm passes over into the east and leaves the 
west all clear,— 
“The storm that yesterday ploughed up the sea 
Is buried now beneath the level -blue; 
One storm the fewer now remains for me, 


Ere sky and earth are made forever new.”’ 
—Bonar. 


for Freedom and Humanity, 


—_——_— 


The Debt of Life. 


ESUS saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to accomplish his work. Say 
not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 

the harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes, 
and look on the fields; that they are white already unto 
harvest. He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal, that he that soweth and he that 
reapeth may rejoice together. For herein is the saying 
true, One soweth, and another reapeth. I sent you to 
reap that whereon ye have not labored: others have 
labored, and ye are entered into their labor—From 


John ww. 
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What was his name? I do not know his name, 
I only know he heard God’s voice and came, 
Brought all he had across the sea 

To live and work for God and me! 

Felled the ungracious oak; with horrid toil 
Dragged from the soil 

The thrice-gnarled roots and stubborn rock; 
With plenty piled the haggard mountain side, 
And when his work was done, without memorial died. 
No blaring trumpet sounded forth his fame; 

He lived, he died. I do not know his name. 


No form of bronze and no memorial stones 
Show me the place where lie his mouldering bones; 
Only a cheerful city stands, 
Built by his hardened hands, 
Only ten thousand homes 
Where every day 
The cheerful play 
Of love and hope and courage comes: 
» These are his monuments alone, 
There is no form of bronze and no memorial stone. 
And I? 
Is there some desert or some boundless sea, 
Where Thou, great God of angels, wilt send me? 
Some oak for me to rend, some sod, 
Some rock for me to break, 
Some handful of thy corn to take 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall yield 
Its hundredfold 
Of grains of gold 
To feed the happy children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea, 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God, send me! 
And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Father, count me among all faithful souls. 


—Edward Everett Hale. 


The gift of life puts us under deep obligation. We 
have been born into a civilization built by the slow labor 
of many centuries. We walk streets which we did not 
pave; we occupy buildings reared by other hands; we 
enjoy the protection of laws which have come down a 
priceless growth from Magna Charta; we cherish liber- 
ties for which men through long centuries have paid the 
price with their labor and their lives. Even the lan- 
guage in which we think—for we think in words—has 
been the patient accumulation of generations of men 
who have bequeathed to us of their clear thinking and 
their glowing speech. 

The obligation thus laid upon us can be discharged 
only to the future. This precious structure of civiliza- 
tion, with its treasures of language, of law and liberty, 
is to be transmitted to the generations yet to be, not 
only unimpaired but enlarged. If the defence of it cost 
us our lives, what have we done but paid only in part 
our debt to those who achieved these glorious things for 
us? When we realize our obligation we understand 
how great is the debt we owe to life. 


PRAYER. 


O Lord, before whose face the generations of men 
rise and pass away, give us hearts that are grateful for 
our rich heritage. For music slowly gained from dis- 
cord, for order built out of chaos, for beauty won from 
ugliness, we acknowledge before Thee our deep obliga- 
tion. We are thankful for the minds that shaped our 
logic and that gave us our mother tongue, so that the 
voiceless might find expression and the language even 
of prayer might be our possession. In purity of speech, 
in sincerity of heart, with high courage and undaunted 
will we would consecrate ourselves to the tasks of to-day, 
glad to labor and in any sacrifice serene if we may en- 
large this heritage and transmit it to the children of men 
who shafl follow in our steps. Amen. 
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To My Dream Friend. 


OLLIE BARNES. 


I do not know from whence you came 
Across the borderland to me; 

I cannot fathom this strange link 
That binds me to eternity. 

I only know when all the light 

Went out of worldly things for me, 
You came across the great unknown 
And set my tortured spirit free. 


How Gounod Won His Way. 


J. A. STEWART. 


It is regarded as an auspicious augury 
for the Allied cause that this year marks 
the one hundredth birth anniversary of the 
great French composer Gounod. He was 
born June 19, 1818. ‘This event is an occa- 
sion for cementing by simultaneous ob- 
servance the vital bond of union between 
the Entente Nations. In all the Allied 
lands, Gounod is a figure loved and honored, 
for to few composers has it been given to 
touch so many hearts or to soothe so many 
heartaches. His life in his youth is an 
impressive illustration of how truth and 
talent will win when combined with self- 
denying devotion and perseverance. 

Gounod’s musical genius, as is often the 
case, revealed itself at an early age. It is 
related that at two years, in the gardens of 
Passy where he was taken for exercise, he 
could say, on hearing a song in a minor key, 
sung by some street musician, even before 
he was able to speak correctly, “Mother, 
what does he sing in ‘do’ that cries?” 

Gounod’s birthplace was the city of Paris, 
where he lived most of his life. There were 
artists, poets, and musicians among his 
ancestors. His father, Francois L. Gounod, 
was a painter. His mother was not only a 
musician of great talent and an artist of 
high ability, but also a woman of deep piety 
and great strength of character. This was 
a fortunate circumstance. For she was left, 
at the death of his father in 1823, when 
Charles was but five years old, with the 
undivided responsibility of rearing and 
providing for her little family. 

It is not surprising that his mother did 
not wish Gounod to enter upon the precarious 
career of a professional musician. ‘To devote 
his life to music would mean, perhaps, a 
lifelong struggle with poverty and adverse 
conditions. Her lack of means prevented 
her, too, from giving him the necessary ad- 
vantages for the cultivation of his talent. 
She did what she could, however. She 
taught him all she knew and especially she 
inculcated high moral and religious ideals. 

In spite of poverty and his mother’s quiet 
disapproval, Gounod applied himself heart 
and soul to music and to other studies. He 
advanced step by step in scholarship, by 
dint of close work and application, though 
he was often corrected in school for covering 
his text-books with music which he had 
composed. The way was opened for his 
attendance at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
his teachers were noted musicians. 

He was very ambitious. He determined 
to capture the grand prize at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. His first attempt was a failure. 
So was his second. Yet he was not dis- 
couraged. He wrote another composition. 
This time he was successful. His talent 
had won recognition! When he was twenty- 
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one, Gounod wrote and conducted a mass 
with grand orchestra at St. Eustache, a 
prominent church in Paris. He went to 
Rome, and studied for several years in that 
great centre of musical inspiration. On his 
return to Paris in 1843, at the age of twenty- 
five, he became curé of music at the Mission 
Etrangéres, where his earliest compositions 
were performed. One of these, a splendid 
“Messe Solennelle,’ brought him into 
public notice and at once gave him a place 
in the musical world which his later great 
productions only made secure and permanent. 
Equally with his mother and music, Gounod 
in his boyhood loved the church and its 
services. He was a devoted attendant. 
Family worship was a feature in the dear, 
well-ordered home presided over by his 
mother, with its talm, healthy atmosphere 
of serene faith and gentle austerity. When 
pursuing his musical studies in Rome, he 
had sought refuge for peace and quietness 
in a cloister, where he was led to the study of 
theology. He made some progress in prep- 
aration for an ecclesiastical career. 

But music held him. The developments 
of his genius forbade entire renunciation of 
the world, though during the whole of his 
long connection with the Seminary of Foreign 
Missions at Paris he became popularly 
known as “Abbé Gounod.”’ 

There was dramatic power within the 
curé of music which sought vent in musical 
production. This combined with his deeply 
religious nature made Gounod the leader in 
a departure from traditional church music. 
He added a dramatic fervor to the reverence 
due to sacred themes, to ‘‘the beauty of 
God’s house and the place where his glory 
dwelleth.”’ 

He wrote famous secular operas, serious 
and comic. Among them were ‘‘Sapho,”’ 
his first, produced in 1851; ‘“‘La Nonne Sang- 
lante,” 1854; “‘Le Médecin Malgré Lui,” 
a comic opera of 1858, which met great suc- 
cess; and the immortal ‘Faust,’ 1859, 
which put Gounod on the pinnacle of musical 
fame when he was but little past the fortieth 
milestone. P 

There was tremendous power in Gounod’s 
musical tragedies. Their special feature 
is the emphasis given to declamation rather 
than to the melody. Profound’ musical 
science marked his productions along with a 
lavishness of new and original combinations 
and a wonderful command of orchestral 
resources. 

Many of his musical compositions are 
likely to be performed as long as music shall 
be played the world around. One of these is 
the ‘‘Redemption.” It was first sung at the 
great annual musical festival in Birmingham, 
England, in 1882, composed during Gounod’s 
stay in London, the idea of which was sug- 
gested to the author by his own deep appre- 
ciation of the power of divine love. “Love,” 
he once said, “‘is all that makes man;... 
while the love of God is the source of every 
kind of love.” 

No more fitting celebration of Gounod’s 
centenary could be planned than the rendi- 
tion in churches of some of this sacred and 
inspiring church music. Among the best 
known of these are the exquisite Sanctus 
from “Ste. Cécile,’ than which there is no 
melody sweeter or loftier; ‘‘ There is a Green 
Hill,” impressive and moving; ‘‘Nazareth’’; 
“Mors et Vita,’’ expressing sorrow, hope, 


solemn dread of unerring justice, and tender’ 
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trust in eternal love; and the “Ave Marie,” 
of which it is affirmed that, if Gounod had 
written nothing else, his musical fame, like 
that of the poet Gray for his Elegy, would 
need no more enduring foundation. 


Literature. 
A Book of Real Ethics. 


, FREDERIC GILL. 


Dr. Felix Adler, the founder and leader of 
the Ethical Culture Societies, has long been 
honored as one of our greatest ethical teachers 
and moral leaders. His addresses, printed 
from time to time in various publications, 
have been among the most illuminating 
utterances dealing with fundamental aspects 
of human life. In this volume* he gives us 
the rich fruitage of long study and experience. 
Neither a text-book nor a treatise, its char- 
acter is accurately indicated by its title; we 
have here, in most interesting fashion, 
the main outlines of an ethical philosophy 
of life. ‘The work of a thoroughly equipped 
scholar, who while studying ethical theory 
has also worked nobly and fruitfully in 
practical moral advancement, there is noth- 
ing hasty or superficial in the book. The 
whole procedure and method are ethical and 
spiritual. Dr. Adler has formed a sound and 
valid canon; his work is refreshingly free 
from any attempt to found ethics upon 
something external to itself, or to reduce it 
to an aspect of physics or biology. The 
ethical note is sounded from beginning to 
end: “The method employed by ethics 
must be the opposite of that employed by 
the physical sciences.” 

An autobiographical introduction leads up 
admirably to the more philosophical ex- 
position of the theory, which is in turn 
followed by the ‘‘Applications’’: first to the 
“Three Shadows, Sickness, Sorrow, and Sin,” 
and then to the three rights, namely, those 
to life, property, and reputation. The con- 
cluding section considers the ethics of the 
family, the state, and international relations. 

These expositions are wonderfully fresh 
and stimulating, but this is the least striking 
thing about them. For they are based upon 
and grow out of a fundamental philosophy 
that is thoroughly ethical. This theory 
begins with the attribution of worth to in- 
dividuals, which Dr. Adler rightly holds 
to be the starting-point of sound ethics, and 
works through to the ‘Supreme Ethical 
Rule: Act so as to elicit the best in others 
and thereby in thyself.’ We are evidently 
at once in the realm of moral energy, which 
is unlike physical force, and is not a mere 
transformation of mechanical energy, but 
is underivative and unique. So conceived, 
morality is no longer a system of repressive 
rules, but tends to achieve unbounded 
expansion. The presence of this unique, 
irreducible energy in man points to a sub- 
stantive entity in him from which it springs. 
The category of substance, which is almost 
disappearing from science, is to be reinstalled 
in ethics, which cannot dispense with it. 
The ideal ethical act is the most individual- 
ized act. This is, in a word, the point of 
view from which all the expositions, appli- 


*An EruicaL PuiLosopHy oF Lire PRESENTED IN 
irs Main Ovuriines. By Felix Adler. New York and 
London: D. Appleton & Co. $3 net. : 
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cations, and criticisms of the author are 
made. Thus, to those who tell us that 
intellect and sex alike are ‘‘instrumental”’ 
in nature, Dr. Adler puts the question, 
“Instrumental to what?” 

He insists that we can have no real ethics 
unless we have some ideal plan of the whole 
of life, and this he finds in the thought of 
men as members of an infinite spiritual 
universe. The progressive constructive reali- 
zation of spiritual life is the end. Whether 
he deals with the prophets or Jesus, with 
Kant or Emerson, whether he expounds the 
ethics of the family or of nations, he follows 
the guidance of this fundamental canon, 
which is explicitly and purely ethical in 
character. This is what makes the book 
at once both rational and noble. No volume 
of recent years is more rewarding for the 
preacher. 
theists might point to an incompleteness in the 
thought. But Dr. Adler has here done a 
piece of work that makes all who care su- 
premely for the spiritual welfare of men his 
debtors. If a book notice may conclude with 
a practical suggestion, the one here offered 
is this: Do not mind what is said above 
about this book; read the book itself. 
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For the Housewife in War-Time. 


HOovusEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Florence 
Nesbit. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 75 cents net. 

THRIFT IN THE HousEeHOLD. By Dora 
Morrell Hughes. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25 net. 

War-TimE BREADS AND CAKES. By Amy 
L. Handy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 75 cents net. 

These three books on home economics are 
very helpful and suggestive to any house- 
keeper. 

Miss Nesbit is a dietitian, an authority 
on social questions, and a director on im- 
portant charity boards, so has abundant op- 
portunity to see where the ideas of house- 
hold economists have failed. Miss Nesbit’s 
book on Household Management describes 
each definite step by which the city dweller 
with little money and many children can 
get the most for his inconie. 

Mrs. Hughes, a trained editor of domestic 
magazines, and a large contributor to various 
publications, is a home-maker who shows 
by recitals and recipes how food may be 
made more palatable as well as nourishing, 
and how efficient management in all house- 
hold matters produces the greatest economy 
in dollars as well as the mistress herself. 
The reading of the book is simple, and the 
cost of it would be saved in a short time. 

Mrs. Handy’s little book is the result of 
her own experiences in her own kitchen. 
With her intelligence, ability, and enthusi- 
asm, she has brought to the public a book 
of recipes which surely will instruct all who 
want help in choosing their food. 


Some New Plays. 


THE SANDBAR QUEEN. By George Cro- 
nyn. Nicut. By James Oppenheim. ‘THE 
ANGEL INTRUDES. By Floyd Dell. New 
York: Egmont Arens. 35 cents each.—The 
first three volumes of the Flying Stag Plays, 
a series of short dramas presented by the 
Washington Square Players, the Province- 


town Players, the Greenwich Village Players, 


and other little theatre companies playing in 


Those of us who are convinced. 
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different parts of the country,—an interesting 
contribution to modern dramatic literature. 
Of the three short dramas already published, 
the first is by far the best. The Sandbar 
Queen has no little force and originality. It 
is a real play. The other two are mere ex- 
periments. They are manifestly crude at- 
tempts at treating novel situations in a man- 
ner bizarre and unconventional. We shall 
look with interest for the other numbers of 
the series which are to follow. 


THEY THE CRUCIFIED AND CoMRADES. 
Two War Plays. By Florence Taber Holt. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.— 
Two tragedies inspired by the present war. 
The scene of one is laid in Belgium, that of 
the other in Northern France. As might be 
expected, both are based on the atrocities 
incident to the present German occupation. 
These are presented vividly, the beauty of 
the style and the pathos of the story making 
them all the more horrible. An interesting 
and original addition to the literature of the 
world war, albeit one whose justification is 
open to question. The book is well made, 
with a frontispiece in colors by Raemakers. 


Thought Lives Beneath the Death-Mask. 
A History oF MeEpr#vaL JEwisH Pur- 


LOSOPHY. By Isaac Husik, M.A., Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1916. 
$3.—The general reader will hardly do 


justice, without more extended information, 
to the service medieval Jewish philosophy 
has rendered to modern culture and enlighten- 
ment. He remembers that Spinoza was a 
Jew; but he also remembers his emancipation 
from the iron bondage of Talmudic tradition. 
As regards Avicenna and Maimonides the 
Gentile entertains a prejudice founded not 
at all upon religious or racial animosity, but 
upon a superficial knowledge, knowledge of 
that mental arthritis which the Talmud is 
so cunningly and so effectually formed to 
produce. From the days of the Tannaim, 
who after the overthrow of the temple em- 
balmed Judaism under these marvellous 
wrappings and cerements for its slumber of 
two millenniums, down to this age of Zionism 
and the new birth of nations, the Talmud 
has been a proverbial term for hopeless 
traditionalism, dulness, and petrifaction of 
mind. Such was the very nature and object 
of the mummification. But beneath the 
death-mask thought still went on. It even 
played a momentous part in the transmission 
of Greek science and philosophy through the 
Dark Ages. ‘The Greek schools of philosophy 
at Athens were closed by order of Justinian 
in 529 A.D. To Byzantine Hellenism in 
Syria and Western Asia fell the task of 
carrying on the torch of learning and phi- 
losophy while the Western world was given 
over to ecclesiasticism. The Mohammedan 
caliphs of Bagdad next became its protectors 
and patrons, and Aristotle and Galen, 
Euclid and Ptolemy were translated from 
Greek to Syriac, and from Syriac to Arabic. 
The medieval Jewish philosophers learned 
their Aristotle from Arab teachers, brought 
their Greek science and philosophy into the 
same sort of accommodation to their re- 
ligious teaching as we see later illustrated 
among the schoolmen in Europe, and in the 
early conflict between science and the Scrip- 
tures, and did their share in reviving Greek 
learning in the renaissance. 

Husik’s History is an attempt to tell this 
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almost unknown story in language under- 
standed of the people. It is on no such 
monumental scale as the History of Jewish 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages by Dr. David 
Neumark of Cincinnati, on which it largely 
depends. Neither can it be compared with 
it for scholarship and accuracy. But until 
this great work is completed, Husik’s smaller 
and more popular volume will be of great 
service to all classes of students, and even 
afterward will be the choice of the non- 
technical reader. 


Mr. Fosdick’s Care of Our Sons. 


KEEPING Our FIGHTERS Fir. By Edward 
Frank Allen. Written with the co-operation 
of Raymond B. Fosdick, Chairman of the 
War and Navy Departments Commissions 
on Training Camp Activities, with a special 
statement written for the book by Woodrow 
Wilson. 13 illustrations. New York: The 
Century Company. 1918. $1.25.—This au- 
thoritative statement about the physical and 
moral conditions in which our volunteers 
and drafted men are training for service will 
relieve much anxiety now felt in the homes 
from which these young men go. Many 
parents are more afraid of demoralization, of 
the vice and disease that in the past have 
seemed to go with camp life, than of the shells 
and bayonets of the enemy. Our Govern- 
ment, however, is determined to return these 
young men to their homes “with no scars 
except those won in honorable conflict.’ 
It therefore both competes with and does its 
utmost to suppress alcoholism and vice: it 
keeps its recruits interested, busy, and happy; 
provides recreation, social life, books, music, 
games, etc.; and is so successful in its re- 
pression of evil ‘‘that it is a fair statement that 
civilian America will have to clarify its moral 
atmosphere if it is to take back its young 
men after the war to an. equally wholesome 
environment.” 


For the Cape Visitor. 

CaPpE Cop, NEw anv O1p. By Agnes 
Edwards. With illustrations by Louis H. 
Ruyl. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net.—Every one of 
that rapidly increasing company of tourists 
and summer householders who are discover- 
ing the charms of Cape Cod will need to buy 
this book, because the reading of it will 
greatly increase the pleasure of visiting the 
Cape. ‘The book is at once a guide-book, an 
historical sketch, and compendium of anti- 
quarian lore. The cape where the Pilgrims 
made their first landing, and their wives had 
their first washing-day in America, is full 
of the charm of mystery and surprise, which 
are well indicated in this well-printed volume. 


Literary Note. 


Dr. Sunderland’s new book, Rising 
Japan, is meeting with wide favor both 
in this country and abroad. The London 
Times publishes a review of it two columns 
in length, commending it in strong terms 
as giving a portrayal of the civilization, 
characteristics, ideals, and national aims 
of the Japanese Government and people, 


which is timely, reliable, and in every 
way admirable, and which for interna- 
tional reasons it is highly important 


should be placed not only before the 
American public, but also before the peo- 
ple of England and the world. 
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The Dome. 
* When the Fairies Work. 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


On sweet summer nights when the blossoming trees 
Are sheltering many a bright-winged comer 

Tis said that the Fairies are busy as bees 
Re-trimming the beautiful robe of summer. 

Tis nimbly they work by the light of the stars 

In hedges and hollows and wild waste places, 

The Flower-fairies broider the bands and the bars, 
The Fern-fairies weave the most wonderful laces. 
You'll have to stay up till the wee small hours 

To see them plying their needles and bobbins, 

For its whist! and away to the hearts of flowers,— 
They hide at the very first cheep of the robins. 


A Baby’s Smile. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


A thousand smiles there are that come 
and go over the faces of men, women, and 
children, and no two are alike. 

There is the society woman’s smile, ad- 
justed as carefully as her bonnet, and 
sometimes taken off with it. Known, too, 
of all men is the shopkeeper’s. smile, lubri- 
cating the wheels of trade; and the physi- 
cian’s smile, which increases his practice 
and the efficacy of his placebo. The politi- 
cian, likewise, wears a smile that grows 
sunnier and sunnier as election-day draws 
near. Nor should we forget the shining 
face of courageous cheer that was so con- 
tagious from the royal visage of King Hal, 


“That every wretch, puny and pale before, 
Beholding him, plucks courage from his 
looks.” 


Consider, moreover, the funlight of the 
joker, over whose face breaks the har- 
binger beams of his jest, to be followed 
by the instantaneous or belated twinkle of 
response from the listener in whose ear 
its prosperity lieth. 

Friendship, love, hate, sarcasm, irony, 
even grim despair, each has its own pe- 
culiar smile which is not transferable. But 
a baby’s smile is worlds away from all 
these. Even to mention it in the same 
list, which includes the various degen- 
erate grimaces that may claim relation- 
ship to it under the same name, is little 
less than profanity. Over and above its 
fascination as an illumination of his face, 
a baby’s smile baffles and awes with a 
sense of mystery and interrogation, com- 
ing like a flashlight out of the Great Un- 
known. For a baby is not smiling at any 
of the feeble jests of his elders, or at his 
own humorous fancies; neither to gain 
favor, which is his without the smile. 

Then why does a baby, a little three- 
months-old baby, smile all to himself, 
with such a captivating expression of opti- 
mistic content, as if his little brain were 
stored with left-over memories of relin- 
quished delights? 

But the baby will never tell us what lies 
back of his smile, and so will the charm 
of its mystery lure us forever. 

The irresistible confidence with which a 
baby will clasp his tiny finger around any 
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finger held out-to him is one of the most 
bewitching of all the unconscious arts of 
infancy, even when we admit a cold Dar- 
winian doubt about the origin of the art. 
But when the baby adds to this piece of 
coquetry a smile compounded of a fine 
celestial nonchalance and the light that 
never was on sea or land, the world must 
and does capitulate on the baby’s own 
terms. 

By and by, the baby’s smile, like him- 
self, will grow up and be alloyed with all 
the complex stimuli furnished in the labo- 
ratory of life. The reaction of every ex- 
perience, good or bad, through all his van- 
wished yesterdays, will leave a modifying 
touch on his smile. In his later life, he 
may smile a hundred different smiles, but 
they will be related to those of his cradle- 
hood, as ocean water is to the fresh-water 
brook singing unseen among the far-off 
woodland hills. Later still, when the gray 
hairs come, his smile will flicker more 
brokenly, because it must pass over a tract 
where grief and tears have also left their 
furrowing record. It will fade more sud- 
denly, when memory touches some of the 
minor keys in which so many of the re- 
frains of life are written. 

But finally, when the fires of passion, 
ambition, strife, and conquest are all 
burned out, there may perchance come 
back to the white-haired man, nearing 
his release, an afterglow of the smile he 
wore in his cradle, making his face as the 
face of a child. 


What the Little White Oak Told the 
Mountain Goat. 


ANNIE BALCOMB WHEELER. 


Once upon a time a little mountain goat 
ran away from his mother. He kicked up 
his heels and ran and ran until he went 
plump into a stout little sapling. He was 
very cross as he picked himself up, and 
gave an angry “Bah!” 

“Please excuse me,” said the little tree, 
who was shaking all over. 

“Bah, bah!”’ was the goat’s reply. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by getting in my way?” 

“You should have looked where you 
were going,” the little tree said. 

“Bah!—who are you anyway?” 
goat stamped with much importance. 

“T’m a little white oak who has more 
right to be here than you, for the reason 
that I grew here,’ explained the little 
tree 

“Bah! stuck here for the rest of your 
life! Now I can go all over the mountain,” 
he boasted, ‘‘and jump from rock to rock! 
Don’t you know I could eat you in about 
three mouthfuls?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the poor tree. 
surely wouldn’t be so unkind!” 

“Your leaves look nice and juicy,” he 
said as he tore off a mouthful and began 
munching them. ' 

“Wait, wait,’ begged the little white oak, 
who was beginning to be alarmed. ‘‘I want 
to tell you a story. You may know how 
the great world looks, because you have 
been to the top of the mountain, but you 
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cannot know much about trees or you would 
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not talk about eating them. The world 
would stop running if the trees were killed!” 

“Bah, bah!’’ said the goat as he rolled 
over and over, which was the goat way of 
laughing. ‘‘What are you talking about?” 

“About trees, the best friend of man and 
beast,”’ said the white oak, stoutly. “If 
the trees died, what would you have to eat? 
Where would you get your nice sweet acorns 
and wild plums?”’ 

“Why, I’d eat green grass!’’ sniffed the 
goat, getting on his feet again. 

“No, you wouldn’t, because there wouldn’t 
be any to eat. Listen, Master Goatie, it’s 
the trees that hold the springs on the moun- 
tain-sides, and if the springs dried up, there'd 
be no brooks, rivers, and lakes to keep the 
grass alive. You'd starve to death!” 

The motintain goat hadn’t thought of that. 

“And you’d die of thirst, too!’’ she con- 
tinued. 

The goat was too astonished even to 
“bah.” If there was anything he liked to 
do above all else, it was to take a good drink 
of cold water when he was thirsty. 

“We trees not only give the world food 
and drink, but medicine of many kinds, like 
camphor balsam, and spices, and’’— 

“Bah! we goats give the world clothing, 
boots, and gloves!”’ he bragged. 

.“‘And wood to burn and make houses of,” 
she went on, ‘‘and rubber boots, gloves, 
coats, tires, and hundreds of rubber things, 
and, why! even coal was once trees, buried 
forests that were changed by lying many, 
many years underground!’’ 

“You don’t mean it!” 
was polite and attentive now. 
you so much?”’ 

“Old Mother Mountain. We can learn 
many things from her if we wish to, wonderful 
stories of rocks, rivers, winds, trees, flowers,— 
oh, everything. If you don’t believe me, 
go home and ask your mother.” 

“T believe I will,’ said the goat, who 
didn’t feel quite so big as he did awhile back. 
“And I beg your pardon for butting into 
you,” he added humbly. 

“Don’t mention it,’’ returned the little 
white oak; ‘‘and stop and see me when you 
come this way again. If I’m big enough, 
T’ll shade you from the hot sun, and give 
you all the acorns you can eat,” she prom- 
ised as he left her. 

Don’t you think it was better for the little 
white oak to be nice to the saucy little goat? 
It’s a fine thing to be,able to make a friend 
out of an enemy. I think that old Mother 
Mountain must have told her how to do it, 
don’t you? 
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Master Goatie 
“Who told 


The Girl Who Couldn’t. 


EDNA S. KNAPP. 


“Come on into the schoolroom, Cousin 
Barbara, and see my post-cards,” said Clare, 
eagerly. 

“Why, these are hand drawn and colored,” 
commented Barbara in apparent surprise. 

“Of course they are,’’ laughed Clare. 

“Did you do the work yourself?” asked 
the guest. i 

“Yes, with my teacher. Oh, I see what 
you mean,” flushing a little under the gaze 
of her cousin’s merry eyes. ‘‘You were 
here a year ago when mother said I must 
draw everything I colored. I thought it was 
pretty hard.” ; . 
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“You certainly did, and declared you 
couldn’t draw and you knew you couldn’t. 
You were making yourself unhappy.” 

“T had colored things ever since I was four, 
and I did so love to; then Daddy had given 
me everything to work with.” 

“Half the students at the Museum Art 
School have not so good an outfit as yours,” 
said Barbara, dryly. 

“T knew what the flowers looked like, but 
I couldn’t understand how to draw them that 
way. Some of the flowers are easy; like 
bluets, just four little scallops; but some of 
the leaves do juggle in and out so, cut all to 
pieces, like the wild geranium.” 

Barbara nodded. ‘‘I know, but let me see 
your work and tell me about them.”’ 

“T brought half of the flowers,’ announced 
Bobby, proudly joining them. 

“Tndeed he did; we tried to do the first 
specimen of each flower we found; and Bobby 
found so many for me. ‘There are over two 
hundred growing on this farm. I have fifty- 
four post-cards now. We started one rainy 
April Monday to pick some liverwort, but 
the rain had spoiled all the open flowers, so 
we used some of the fuzzy buds and a petal 
or two.” 

“Yes, you told me you were painting whis- 
kers on a stick. I had to stay outside ’cause 
I joggled the table,’ remarked Bobby, 
frankly. 

“Here are several violets, and cowslips 
were out of bloom, so I drew the leaves and 
seedpods. Such a time as I had with those 
netted veins! Miss Amy wanted me to do 
my own work. She showed me over and 
over on a separate piece of paper until I 
got the idea. The cut edges of the leaves 
bothered me until I drew miles of wavy 
lines.” 

“Miles of lines would be a task,’’ agreed 
Barbara. 

“‘Vards would probably be nearer,’’ Clare 
acknowledged. ‘‘ You see we could only show 
a little bit of the larger flowers, but we tried 
each specimen in different positions on an- 
other post-card until we got it right before 
we studied and drew it. I was horrid at first, 
but Miss Amy was very patient, and I prom- 
ised mother I would at least try. After a 
while I found I could and got so interested 
I hated to stop,—mother just had to make 
me sometimes. This pitcher-plant looks 
floppy. It wilted before Miss Amy could 
dash in lines to show me how. Isn’t it funny 
that marsh blossoms won’t keep?” 

Barbara leaned forward to examine this 
“tired” blossom. ‘‘You have the color 
exactly,” she said. ‘‘Did any of the flowers 


bother you about that?” 


“Wild-rose pink is very hard to mix,” 
Clare told her. 

“Try the flesh-color from your transparent 
Japanese water-colors next time,’’ advised 
Barbara. 

“This came from the strawberry bed,’’ 
announced Bobby, when Linnza was reached. 
‘And here is pussy-clover.”’ 

“‘Gerardia is my prettiest card,’’ observed 
Clare in conclusion. ‘‘Miss Amy is going 
to teach me right along. I kept at mother 
so hard to let me go on. We study flower 
and leaf forms every day, and it gets more 
interesting and easier all the time.” 

_ “For a girl who couldn’t, you have done 
ery well,” commented Barbara, quizzically. 


by, we will go outdoors now.” 


en - 
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are very attractive and well done. | 
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Summer Readings in the Home. 


Arranged by M. Louise Hastings. 
(For the Committee on Religion in the Home.) 


Growth. 


When the fight begins within himself 
A man’s worth something. 
—Robert Browning. 


Sunday. 


Another parable set he before them, 
saying, The kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and sowed in his field: which indeed is less 
than all seeds: but when it is grown, it is 
greater than the herbs, and becometh a tree, 
so that the birds of the heaven come and 
lodge in the branches thereof. 

Another parable spake he unto them; 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till it was all leavened.— 
Matt. xtit. 31-33. 

Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto 
a man that is a merchant seeking goodly 
peatls: and having found one pearl of great 
price, he went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it.— Matt. xi. 45, 46. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man, 

That, too, become thou must; 

God, if thou lovest God, 

Dust, if thou lovest dust. 
—Friedrich von Logan. 


Monday. 


As thy days, so shall thy strength be.— 
Deut. xxxtit. 25. 


In city or in solitude, 

Step by step, lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting Better up to Best; 

Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 

Through earth to ripen, through heaven 


endure. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Tuesday. 


Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen 
your heart, all ye that hope in the Lord.— 
PS: xXx. 24; 


RESOLVE. 


To keep my health! 

To do my work! 

To live! 
To see to it I grow and gain and give! 
Never to look behind me for an hour! 
To wait in weakness and to walk in power, 
But always fronting forward to the light, 
Always and always facing toward the right. 
Defeated, fallen, sometimes wide astray, 
On, with what strength I have, 

Back to the way. 


Wednesday. 


Work out your own salvation: wee for it 
is God that worketh in you.—Phil. #1. 12, 13. 


For we grow like the things our souls believe, 


And rise or sink, as we aim, high or low. 
—Robert Browning. 


Thursday. 
Be strong in the Lord.— Eph. 1. 10. 
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GrRowvTH. 


Grow as the trees grow, 
Your head lifted straight to the sky, 
Your roots holding fast where they lie, 
In the richness below; 
Your branches outspread 
To the sun pouring down, and the dew, 
With the glorious infinite blue 
Stretching over your head. 


Receiving the storms 

That may writhe you, and bend, but not 
break, 
While your roots the more sturdily take 

A strength in their forms. 

God means us, the growth of his trees 
Alike through the shadow and shine, 
Receiving as freely the life-giving wine 

Of the air and the breeze. 

—Emily J. Bugbee. 


Friday. 


Let every man take heed how he buildeth. 
I Cor. iu. ro. 


We are builders, and each one 
Should cut and carve, as best he can. 
Every life is but a stone, 

Every one shall hew his own, 

Make or mar, shall every man. 


Saturday. 


Let us go on unto petfection.—Heb. vt. r. 


Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven witha dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea. ‘ 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The mother asked little Dot to go into 
the next room and see if the clock was 
running, for she had not heard it strike 
all the afternoon. Dot put her curly head 
in, and exclaimed: “Why, no, mother, the 
clock isn’t a-runnin’. It is des stanin’ still 
and a-waggin’ its tail.” 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. _ 3 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. ‘ 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. ee 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


The 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R.. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Significant Union of Churches. 


They are making history in Lowell, 
Mass., these days! Two churches, one 
Congregational, the other Unitarian, have 
become one household for worship and 
service. ‘The story of the great achieve- 
ment is as follows :— 

Last January, as a war-measure, in or- 
der to conserve fuel, the Unitarian church 
accepted the invitation of High Street 
Congregational Church to worship with it 
during the winter months. The invita- 
tion was accepted, and, the Congregational 
church being without a minister, the Uni- 
tarian minister was made its acting pas- 
tor. From the first joint service, the union 
proved the biggest kind of a success. Con- 
gregations of more than twice the size 
of those formerly attending each church 
were attracted, with no falling off in in- 
terest or numbers as the months passed. 
A new spirit of interest and enthusiastic 
devotion was at once manifest, and grew 
from Sunday to Sunday. The singing by 
the combined choirs became a strong fea- 
ture in the services. The two Sunday- 
schools also combined forces with marked 
success. In due time, the rite of com- 
munion was administered to the two 
households of faith, that on Easter Sun- 
day bringing together an especially large 
number of communicants. Mr. Hussey 
also conducted the weekly prayer-meetings 
of High Street Church, with an excellent 
increase in numbers. 

By April, the success of the movement 
had reached such proportions that the in- 
vitation to remain together until summer 
was extended and accepted. One interest- 
ing event in May was a church supper 
prepared by a committee of men and 
women chosen from both churches, at 
which more than three hundred people 
sat down together; and Rey. Charles E. 
Park of the First Church (Unitarian) of 
Boston, and Rev. J. Edgar Park of the 
Second Church (Congregational) of West 
Newton, Mass., were the speakers. After 
that, the movement reached the stage 
when a definite demand for a permanent 
union made itself felt. This demand has 
recently come toaclimax by beth churches, 
meeting separately, voting by large and 
enthusiastic majorities to accomplish the 
desired result. 

The action thus taken is as follows: 
Each parish preserves its legal identity, 
and retains control of its own funds; 
but both agree to pool their resources, 
and to worship and work together as a 
single body, to be known as All Souls 
Church, Congregational-Unitarian. A bond 
of union has been adopted, which is iden- 
tical with the main clause of the preamble 
of the constitution of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches; namely, 
“the religion of Jesus Christ, holding in 
accordance with his teachings that re- 
ligion consists in love to God and love 
to man.” 

In the future, the new church thus cre- 
ated will worship at High Street Church, 
which stands on a fine property in the 
heart of the city, having access to the 
city’s best residential district, and offer- 
ing ample opportunity for improvement. 
As soon as the war ends, it is planned 
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to erect a modern parish house, and also 
to remodel the church building. For the 
present, the Unitarian church building will 
be retained, and used for carrying on 
various church activities. 

Thus, naturally and quietly, an impor- 
tant and significant step has been taken 
in the direction of church unity. Thus 
far, federations of the above kind have 
been effected in country villages or by 
congregations comparatively weak. The 
Lowell merger offers the inspiring spec- 
tacle of two strong churches, each pos- 
sessing ample resources and cherishing 
beloved traditions, each prominent in its 
own denomination, coming together in or- 
der to attain an efficiency greater than 
either could possess apart. The method 
of combination has involved the surren- 
der of no vital principle by either party 
to the transaction. 

In a city having a diminishing Protes- 
tant population, and already overchurched, 
two leading churches have come together, 
emphasizing, not differences, but agree- 
ments, in order to do better the Master’s 
work in their community. Is not All Souls 
Church of Lowell a prophecy of the event- 
ual reunion of the two historic branches 
of Congregationalism, and may it not also 
hasten the coming of that time when the 


divisions now rending Christendom shall 
disappear and sects shall be no more? 


In recognition of the union, the Lowell 
Courier-Citizen, in a leading editorial, 
publishes an admirable and discerning 
estimate. It is significant not only because 
it is a leading daily newspaper’s attitude to 
religious unity as a means of community 
welfare, but because in an unusual degree 
the editor knows the essence of religion, 
and skilfully interprets the tendency of the 
times. It follows :— 


The completion of arrangements for the 
merging in a single body, with a common 
house of worship, of both the High 
Street Congregational and First Unitarian 
churches seems to us the longest step for- 
ward and the most practical evidence of 
a real desire for church unity that has 
been taken or manifested in this city for 
many a day. Moreover the union appears 
to have been accomplished with a maxi- 
mum of enthusiastic co-operation and a 
minimum of reactionary opposition in both 
bodies, although it would be quite too’ 
much to expect such an unusual step to 
be taken without some questioning by 
those whose conservatism must be both 
extreme and sincere. 

Theologically considered, the obstacles 
to such union are few and inconsiderable 
in these days of liberalized Christianity, 
although forty years ago the differences 
would have been regarded as creating an 
utterly insuperable hindrance to such a 
unification as this. As we see it, this is 
due to the natural changes in both 
branches, due to the advancing times in 
which the tendency is obviously not to 
stress mere creeds. Unitarians might 
seem to have undergone less of a change 
in this regard than Congregationalists— 
and yet we feel some doubt on that score. 
It is obvious the Congregationalists have 
in majority tended to drift from ancient 
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moorings thus tending to decrease the di- 
vergence between their general belief as 
to attributes of the Deity and that of the 
Unitarian faith. But it would probably be 
too‘ much to say that Unitarians have un- 
dergone no changes—chiefly with regard 
to their idea of the essential importance 
of creedal tenets, one way or the other. 
At all events it has come to be true that 
the average Congregationalist of the day 
is at heart a pretty good Unitarian—and 
the average Unitarian at heart a pretty 
good Congregationalist. Differences as to 
literal acceptance of the deity of Jesus 
undoubtedly remain—but vital differences 
they are seldom held to be. Whatever 
may be the mental conceptions entertained 
by these different sects as to the exact 
nature of the godhead involved in the 
concrete personality of the author of the 
Christian faith, there is no longer any 
question that Unitarians admit his “divin- 
ity” although conceiving him as not liter- 
ally a Deity. It has sometimes seemed as 
if some few devotees of the Unitarian 
faith felt a sort of pang at losing the 
status of “wicked” heresiarchs, even 
though there must be a natural satisfac- 
tion in feeling that gradually the world 
swings to something like one’s own opin- 
ion. There is a certain distinction in 
being in advance of your day, which van- 
ishes when the day finally catches up. But 
no one can doubt that the fading out of 
these differences makes for the greater 
efficiency of the church and for the greater 
glory of the Almighty. 

No sensible Christian can regret the 
fading out of denominational demarca- 
tions. These little systems have had their 
day and are appropriately ceasing to be. 
They have served their purpose—which 
was virtually that of temporary expedi- 
ents to accommodate the minds of men 
during a period of transition in matters 
of belief. The absurdity of regarding 
them as essential parts of the structure 
of faith has been increasingly appreciated 
and the evidence of this is before us 
in the cordial readiness of these two local 
churches, of different denominational be- 
lief, to come together permanently for the 
service of man and the worship and serv- 
ice of God. The avowed purpose of High 
Street Church, as expressed on its bulle- 
tin in Rey. Mr. Ferrin’s time, was “the 
worship of God and the service of man, 
under the inspiration and leadership of 
Jesus Christ.” In that sentence alone was 
warrant enough for this merger. 

The selection of the name “All Souls” 
seems a happy one, as avoiding all de- 
nominational emphasis and laying stress 
on the universality of human brotherhood. 


The Uncensored Choir. 


SAMUEL B. NOBBS. 


Free speech is one of our most treas- 
ured possessions, provided it is not wasted 
by prodigal use. ‘The free press is our 
glory, but it appears to be employed most 
by those who are least able to write freely 
and gloriously; but of all the uncensored 
modes of expression among us, none can 
compare in untrammelled freedom with 
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church choirs. Orders of service, space 
and character of prayers and sermons, 
doctrinal consistency, emotional fitness,— 
all are blithely ignored in the length, 
place, number, and quality of the anthems 
with which God is praised (?) in our free 
churches, 

How rarely the anthem matches the 
general tone of prayer and sermon! How 
often it flatly contradicts the distinctive 
beliefs of the worshippers! How fre- 
quently the spirit is depressed by listening 
to pieces which properly belong at fu- 
nerals! “Praise the Lord with gladness” 
has yielded to “Cry at the Lord with 
sadness.” 

Blame the choirs? Perish the thought! 
They are usually composed of nice people 
who can sing. The need is co-ordination 
of music committee, minister, and choir 
in the task of maintaining a balanced, con- 
sistent, sincere worship. 

More heresies have been sung than 
preached. They escape censure because 
the words of the anthem are even more 
obscure than the most euphemistic ser- 
monic reconciliation of ancient belief and 
modern criticism. Of music this writer 
disclaims all knowledge. Music seems a 
way people take of telling how they feel 
by making sounds loud or soft, short or 
prolonged, intended to promote reactions 
on the hearers varying from joy to mis- 
ery. It is all right, of course, to arouse 
painful feelings in the breasts of sinners; 
but it can be so overdone that they become 
hardened and unrepentant. 

In a large city church choir the leader 
was a dictator who cared as much for 
soundness of faith in the music as the 
pastor did in the sermon, and he was un- 
der the genial but firm rule of the parson. 
No soprano ever soared recklessly through 
the rules of doctrinal or other propriety. 
She sang as she was told to sing. Even 
a gay young bass cavalier whose voice 
could boom and smother the organ itself 
learned that the people did not consider 
the service designed for his honor and 
glory. The choir retained his voice, but 
it ceased to be used vaingloriously. 

There was another choir, a real farm- 
ers’ church choir, ‘The blacksmith at the 
“corners” was the leading bass, the writer 
sang even a deeper bass. ‘Two young 
farmers with lungs strengthened by much 
exhorting of horses and oxen carried— 
or perhaps “hurled” is the fit word—the 
tenor. A few young women essayed the 
roles of soprano and alto. Did they on 
some lovely spring Sunday sing an an- 
them of wail and woe? They did not. 
With all the zest they had they sang 
“Beulah land, sweet Beulah land,” in 
such fashion that we farmer folk be- 
lieved we were already living there and 
it was growing better every minute. If 
a man had got a bit downhearted by 
wrestling with a mortgage, when he came 
to church and heard our choir thunder 
forth “Hold the fort, for I am coming,” 
he went from church and the very tone 
in which he said “giddap” to the old horse 
made him act as if he had got back into 
the three-minute class. The next week 
the effect of it was registered in a more 
cheerful fight against all the foes of agri- 
cultures; ain, 
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Those days have passed. We have paid 
choirs largely now; better hymns to sing, 
if we care to sing them; and usually hymn 
and service books of greater variety and 
finer character. But we are not living up 
to our privileges. The anthem dominates 
us. Why not use the chants more and an- 
thems less? Having provided ourselves 
with a hymn and service book, why not 
instruct the choir to use it exclusively, 
and to develop its beauties and religious 
utilities? Why permit such an impor- 
tant part of worship as the music to go 
uncensored by minister and committee? 

We prate of freedom who freedom 
never have. Our choirs prevail. There 
is much to be said for congregational 
singing, with an occasional solo or other 
aid. We would sing if everybody else in 
the congregation did, and between us we 
should create a protective cover of sound, 
under which every heart could express the 
emotions of worship. Many a fair church 
has died a-lingering with a complication 
of complaints. Among them is abject sub- 
mission to the choir. Our people have 
less chance to express their own beliefs 
and feelings in church than almost any 
other body of worshippers. Let all the 
people at least try to sing. ‘The offences 
against musical canons will not be as seri- 
ous as the fastidious think. Besides, the 
other effects will be good. When people 
have sung heartily together they are much 
more likely to become mellow and genial 
to the stranger, and to the poor relations 
of the parish. 

This discussion of church choirs is per- 
haps the most dangerous adventure in a 
career which has taken some risks. But 
if it shall establish the rule, that the min- 
ister and the church do really regulate the 
manner and the matter of all that enters 
into worship, the risk will not have been 
incurred in vain. 

If we have choirs, we should encourage 
them to consider the other parts of the 
service as belonging there; we should ex- 
pect them to make their singing loyal, in 
spirit and in words, to the beliefs of the 
church; we should encourage them to use 
our own hymns and chants; and we should 
expect minister and committee to be kind 
but firm censors of song. 


Rev. Austin S. Garver. 


Rev. Austin S. Garver, pastor emeritus 
of the Second Parish Church, Worcester, 
Mass., died at his home on Thursday, June 
20. On that day he appeared to be in his 
usual good health and attended the funeral 
services of Miss Adeline May from the 
Unitarian church in Leicester. He also 
attended the Commencement exercises of 
Clark College. He was taken ill at the 
home of President Edward C. Sanford, and 
died at 11 P.M. 

Mr. Garver was born in Scotland, Pa., 
December 12, 1847. He was graduated from 
the local high school and from the University 
of Pennsylvania. He was a graduate of the 
Andover ‘Theological Seminary and con- 
tinued in graduate work there. His first 
pastorate was in the Congregational church 
in Hingham, Mass., where he remained three 
years. He then went to Wakefield, where he 
remained five years. He affiliated in the 
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Unitarian fellowship and became pastor of 
the Union Church in Hopedale, where he 
remained until 1885, when he came to Worces- 
ter as pastor of the First Unitarian Second 
Parish Church on the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the parish. He was the active 
pastor here for twenty-five years. He ten- 
dered his resignation on January 22, 1910, 
which was the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the church. He was made 
pastor emeritus and occasionally supplied the 
pulpit. 

Mr. Garver was dean of the Protestant 
clergymen of Worcester and was affiliated 
with many organizations. For thirteen years 
he was a member of the school committee, 
which gave him a wide acquaintance and 
influence throughout Worcester County. 
His scholarly attainments made him es- 
pecially prominent among those interested 
in educational and philanthropic problems. 

He was for many years trustee of the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Clark Uni- 
versity, and Leicester Academy. He was 
president of Worcester Conference, president 
of the Twentieth Century since its organiza- - 
tion in 1903, president of the Worcester Art 
Museum, member of the Public School Art 
League, secretary of the Worcester Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare, and a member of the 
Worcester Fire Society and the Bohemian 
Club. 

His influence was felt in the field of art, 
his devotion to the Museum being constant 
and discriminating. Under his ministry 
the church had a reputation for all that is 
best in liberal religion. 

In 1902 he declined the presidency of the 
Meadville Theological School, preferring to 
remain in the city and parish which he loved. 

The funeral of Mr. Garver took place from 
the First Unitarian Church on Monday, 
June 24. The auditorium was filled with 
those who came to pay their last tribute to 
the memory of one who had been their spir- 
itual adviser and their friend. The aged 
were there who had not been able to attend 
services in years and also many whom he had 
ministered to in their times of sorrow, and 
their children, whom he loved and who in 
return loved him. 

The services were in charge of Rev. E. M. 
Slocombe, Mr. Garver’s colleague; and Rev. 
J. C. Duncan of Clinton, an intimate and 
dear friend, assisted, and delivered a beautiful 
eulogy. An impressive and solemn service 
was read, and the music sublimely expressed 
the worth and immortality of this rare soul. 

In the regular service, Sunday, June 30, 
Rev. Mr. Slocombe paid a tribute to his 
elder colleague and friend. A memorial 
service will probably be held in the autumn. 

The following tributes by Mr. Duncan 
and Mr. Hayward are intimate and tender 
expressions from those who knew Mr. 
Garver long and faithfully :-— 


In the passing from earth of Austin S. 
Garver, the city of Worcester sustains the 
loss of one of its wisest citizens, the Unita- 
rian church one of its clearest thinkers, and 
the world a real gentleman. Born in Scot- 
land, Pa., on December 12, 1847, and dying 
in Worcester, Mass., June 20, 1918, Mr. 
Garver completed the Psalmist’s allotted 
length of life, threescore years and ten, and 
complied with the counsel, ‘‘So teach us to 
number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.” 
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Thinking of the friend with whom it has 
been my privilege to be associated for more 
than thirty years, the characteristic in him 

that impresses me most was his rare wisdom. 
Said a mutual friend to me, who had known 
him intimately for many years, ‘‘I never 
knew Garver to make a mistake.” How- 
ever that may be, I am sure that he was one 
of the wisest of men. Every minister in the 
Worcester Association will agree with me in 
saying that since the death, a dozen years ago, 
of the sage of Lancaster, Dr. Bartol, we 
have always looked to Mr. Garver for the 
final word in all our discussions, knowing 
that his insight penetrated to the heart of the 
problem, leaving no more to be said. 

Because he applied his heart unto wisdom 
and was endowed with the gift of insight, or of 
seeing the truth, his fellow-citizens called 
him to fill many educational offices from the 
school committee to the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Clark University. 

Akin to, or perhaps an aspect of, this wis- 
dom was his wonderful tact in criticism or 
truth-telling. So tenderly and delicately 
did he find fault with his brethren that we 
accepted his criticism as a favor and thanked 
him for it. Nor did this tactfulness inter- 
fere in any way with his loyalty to the 
truth. 

Mr. Garver was pre-eminently a truth- 

lover, and that fact explains his presence in 
the ranks of the Unitarian ministry. He 
“might have adorned, all his days, the Con- 
gregational church, but loyalty to the truth 
compelled him to enter the Unitarian fel- 
lowship, in which he has been an influential 
leader for nearly forty years. Of Mr. Gar- 
ver’s passion for the beautiful everybody 
knows, for this it was that led him to be 
among the first to introduce the use of beau- 
tiful pictures in the teaching of children in the 
Sunday-school, to visit the art centres of the 
world, and ultimately to be chosen president 
of the Worcester Art Museum. Nor did the 
pursuit of truth or the search for beauty ex- 
haust the interests of our friend. While his 
intellectual and esthetic instincts were 
highly developed, he was neither pedantic 
nor fastidious. His sympathy with his fel- 
low-men even in their blindness to truth and 
beauty and duty endeared him to them and 
explains his varied philanthropic activities. 

Abler minds than mine will paint the pict- 
ure of his all-round personality and dwell 
more in detail upon his attainments as scholar, 
connoisseur, and friend of man. 

Prevented from laying a wreath upon his 
casket, I deem it an honor to contribute this 
word of appreciation in memory of one upon 
whom I have looked during these thirty years 
as being not only a lover of truth, beauty, 
and goodness, but, what is more, as being a 
true, beautiful, good man,—in brief, a gen- 
uine Christian minister, a real man of God. 


“So calm, so constant was his rectitude, 
That by his loss alone we know its worth, 
And feel how true a man has walked 

With us on earth.” 


James C. DUNCAN. 


Many of our ministers have been thinking 
much of Mr. Garver during the days since 
his death. I would like to try to express 
some of the thoughts which I feel sure have 
been in the minds of those in the regions 
around Worcester and of the many who in 
the past thirty years and more have gone 
out from the Worcester Conference and the 
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Worcester Association to other parts of the 
country. 

Commonly ministers impress themselves 
upon their fellows by the pen or by some 
power of speech. Mr. Garver wrote all too 
little, and seldom did himself full justice in 
his public utterances, being too distrustful 
of himself and withal too modest and retiring. 
There was, however, one thing he could not 
hide behind,—his character, his personality. 
As a silent force his influence was pervasive 
and wonderfully effective. There was no 
lack of confidence when a principle was in 
question or a wrong was to be righted. The 
quiet, the gentleness remained, but the fire 
burned deep and still, and was made to tell 


no less surely for all the kindliness and self-* 


restraint. Such severity as he exercised, 
rarely, it must be acknowledged, was harder 
to bear than the more demonstrative sort. 
A fine spirit, tender and gracious; not given 
to self-seeking, yet no one could trespass on 
his reserves; a friend to all alike, yet of a 
dignity which always insured deference and 
respect. Essentially he was a lonely soul 
and dwelt apart, suffering silently for all that 
did not measure up to his high standards; 
but to his brother ministers this did not 
ordinarily appear, and they turned to him 
instinctively for council and sympathy. 
The fellowship of the Worcester Association, 
rare and beautiful, centred in him. He was 
its moderator for many years, always present 
and always devoted heart and soul to its 
interests. What he has been to its members 
only those who have been associated with 
him all these long years can tell. As one 
of them said the other day, ‘‘ This planet 
has been a lonesome place since I heard of 
his death.’’ There are many who can say 
the same. 
Epwarp F. HAaywarpb. 


Conference on the New Ministry. 


PROF. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


President Lowell of Harvard University 
has invited the leading Protestant theological 
schools in the United States and Canada to 
be represented at a conference to discuss 
“Problems of Theological Education Arising 
out of the War.’ The conference will be 
held in Cambridge, August 13 to 16, 1918. 
At present it is estimated about fifty dele- 
gates are likely to be here, representing the 
leading theologians and educational experts 
of the Protestant communions. It is ex- 
pected that the following important train- 
ing-schools for the ministry will be repre- 
sented :— 


Andover Theological Seminary. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 

Boston University School of Theology. 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Colgate Theological Seminary. 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
Concordia Theological Seminary. 

Crane Theological School, Tufts College. 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 

Diocesan Theological College, Montreal. 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 

General Theological Seminary, New York. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Harvard Divinity School. 

Meadville Theological School. 

New Church Theological School, Cambridge. 
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Newton Theological Institution. 

Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

Divinity School of the Protestant Mnisewpel 
Church in Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian College of Montreal. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Rochester Theological Seminary. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N.Y. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Trinity College, Toronto. 

Union: Theological Seminary. 

University of Chicago Divinity School. 

University of the South Theological School. 

Wesleyan Theological College, Montreal. 

Western Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh. 

Yale School of Religion. 
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The significance of such a gathering is 
obvious. It indicates no less a clear realiza- 
tion of the common responsibility of the 
theological schools to provide that educated 
ministry to maintain which Harvard College 
was originally founded than the significance — 
of the problems which the war has brought 
to the front. 
of theological education in England are al- 
ready being made, and it is possible that 
some English representatives will be present. 

The University offers accommodations in 
Gore Hall, one of the new dormitories on 
Charles River Parkway, to delegates and 
their wives. Each suite in Gore Hall con- 
sists of a study, a bathroom, and from one 
to four single bedrooms. Suites will be at 
the disposal of delegates from noon on 
Tuesday, August 13, to noon on Saturday, 
August 17. Board will be provided in the 
dining-room of the Hall at a price sufficient 
to cover the cost of food and service, prob- 
ably about $2 a day. Delegates who wish 
to share suites are asked to send informa- 
tion to that effect. The sessions of the con- 


|ference will be held in the large Faculty 


Room in University Hall, the administra- 
tion building in the Harvard Yard. Dele- 
gates are requested on their’arrival in Cam- 
bridge to register in the Faculty Room in 
University Hall. 


PROGRAMME. 


Subject: ‘“‘Problems of Theological aint 
tion Arising out of the War.” 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 13. 


8.30 P.M. Reception to delegates and 
their wives, Faculty Room, University Hall. 
Address by President Lowell, ‘“‘The Social 
and Religious Problems which the War has 
presented to the Minister.”’ 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14. 


9.30 A.M. Prayers in Appleton Chapel. 

10 AM. First Session. Meeting in the 
Faculty Room, University Hall. 

Topics: (a@) Causes affecting the number 
and quality of theological students. (6) 
The measures to be taken by the theological 
schools to meet the shortage of ministers 
which will arise after the war. 

2P.M. Second Session. 

Topic: The indispensable minimum and 
the unattainable ideal in theological educa- 
tion. 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 15. 

9.30 A.M. Prayers in Appleton Chapel. 

10 AM. and 3 P.M. Third and abe Ses- 
sions. , 
Topic: The Ghligation: to bravia’ me 
quate training for isle the parish minister; ae 


Similar plans for the revision ~ 


j 


mingled in so fine a fashion. 


daughter of the Abolitionist. 
“ty. had a will of her own, and spoke with per- 


(6) religious education in (x) school and | 


college, (y) church and Sunday-school; 
(c) professional teachers of the theological 
disciplines; (d) social service. 

'7 pM. Dinner at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, followed by addresses by John F. 
Moors, Esq., of Boston, and George Wharton 
Pepper, Esq., of Philadelphia, on ‘‘What the 
Layman Asks of the Ministry.” 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 16. 


9.30 AM. Prayers in Appleton Chapel. 

10 A.M. Fifth Session. 

Topics: (a) To what extent can the 
“Case system” or the ‘‘Clinical method” 
be followed in practical training for the 
ministry? (b) To what extent should 
preaching and parish work by students be 
restricted? (c) What limitations are de- 
sirable in the use of beneficiary aid? 

The afternoon will be reserved for further 
discussion of such points as may have arisen. 

7 P.M. Dinner in the dining-room, Gore 
Hall, concluding session, informal addresses. 


Miss Adeline May. 


In the passing of this unusual soul, not 
only Leicester, but Worcester County and 
the State of Massachusetts have lost a 
pervading influence for good which cannot 
end its blessed ministry with death. In her 
eighty-second year, her life continued to 
speak eloquently of loyalties born in an 
anti-slavery home, which had been a 
shrine visited by such men as Garrison, 
Pillsbury, Phillips, and William Henry 
Channing. They came to see her father, 
Rev. Samuel May, one worthy of their 
comradeship, and the great Abolitionist of 
that section of the country. 

When I learned of her departure, there 
came to me as the text to some true ser- 
mon: “Trifles make perfection, but perfec- 
tion is no trifle.’ How I wish I had had 
wit enough to quote these words on the 
few occasions when I made bold to tell 
her how much we appreciated her sterling 
qualities. Because she had achieved no 
great distinction in one special way, her 
life, to her, was quite conventional, and 
even commonplace. ‘To us, it was unusual 
to a marked degree! I think I have never 
known such opposite characteristics to be 
Ask the 
boys and girls, and our dumb relations, as 


she might have called the lower animals, | 


what they think of her generosity and 
kindliness. Horses and other creatures, as 
well as the poor and needy, the sorrowful 
and the distressed, knew well her bounty 
and her hospitality. Walt Whitman loved 
the crowd en masse: she loved it bit by 
bit, or in its individual parts, that she 
might stop to do it good. The doors of 
the May home swung open, with friendly 
greeting, in those early years, and she 
saw to it that they never ceased their 
welcome. 

But “Miss Addie,” as we loved to call 
her, was no impossible saint. She was too 
real, too human for that. If unselfishness 
was her first trait of character, I should 
place independence next. She was a true 
She always 


candor, yet how sweet and consider- 
as, allowing others the same 
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wholesome independence which she _ so 
much enjoyed. A loyal champion of every 
cause which she deemed worthy of alle- 
giance, yet never overbearing, she ex- 
pected others to follow God’s truth and 
light, as they beheld them, according to 
the dictates of their own consciences. How 
steadfast in her devotion to woman suf- 
frage, temperance, patriotism as exempli- 
fied in the Daughters of the Revolution, 
and other issues of local, national, and 
world-wide importance! 

I cannot close these few lines of tribute 
without a word as to her deep-rooted re- 
ligious nature. In her thought our Uni- 
tarian Church was but one branch of the 
Church Universal. It was what Dr. Chan- 
ning would have had it, “the unsectarian 
sect.” “Life, not belief,” “God, not specu- 
lative dogma,” “immortality beginning here 
and now,’—these were the living, guiding 
realities of her experience. Her profound 
trust in the abiding Providence of God can 
best be set forth in the words of this hymn, 
of which she was so fond :— 


“Give to the winds thy fears; 

Hope, and be undismayed: 

God hears thy sighs and counts thy tears; 
God shall lift up thy head. 

“Through waves, through clouds and 
storms, 

He gently clears thy way: 

Wait thou his time; so shall the night 

Soon end in joyous day.” 


A Correction. 


This is how the mistake happened in 
the editorial note about the age of Swarth- 
more College, in the issue of June 27. The 
information for the paragraph was taken 
from the reply of the board of managers 
to the petitioning students. One sentence 
was, “Though not strictly a sectarian insti- 
tution, Swarthmore is a Friends’ college, 
founded by that society, which for more 
than two hundred and fifty years has con- 
sistently testified against war as a method 
of settling national or international dis- 
putes.” The editorial writer submits he 
is not wholly to blame for making the col- 
lege, rather than the testifying of the So- 


ciety of Friends, two hundred and fifty} 


years old. Swarthmore dates from 1869. 


Chroughout the Church. 


Announcements. 


In the First Unitarian Church, Manches- 
ter-by-the-Sea, on Sunday, July 7, Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes will preach. 


Notice is given that Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, formerly of the Congregational 
fellowship, has applied for fellowship in 
the Unitarian ministry. Morgan Brooks, 
Fred V. Hawley, Ernest C. Smith, Sub- 
Committee for Western States. 


The preachers for the summer services 
in the First Parish in Dorchester, Mass., 
will be as follows: July 7, Rev. Harry 
Foster Burns; July 14, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns; July 21, Rev. Edward D. Gaylord, 
Pilgrim Church, Dorchester; July 28, Rev. 
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William Safford Jones, Newport, R.I. In 
August, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will deliver four 
sermons on Saint Paul: August 4, “Paul 
the Radical’; August 11, “Paul the Mod- 
erate” + August 18, “Paul. the Theologian” ; 
August 25, “Paul the Moralist.’” Septem- 
ber 1, Rey. Richard W. Boynton, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; September 8, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns. Service is at 11 o’clock. 


Rev. William Rupert Holloway, having 
satisfied the Committee on Fellowship of 
his fitness for the Unitarian ministry, is 
hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Charles T. Billings, Chairman; 
Ernest C. Smith, Secretary. 

Rev. William Rupert Holloway was 
born in Shrewsbury, England, November 
18, 1885. He is married and has no chil- 
dren. His education in England includes* 
work at King’s College and Skerry’s Col- 
lege, London, and correspondence courses 
with Ruskin College, Oxford. He spent 
a short time at the Meadville Theological 
School and has been doing summer work 
at the Divinity School of Chicago Uni- 
versity. He was a lay preacher in Eng- 
land and was ordained at Litchfield, IIL, 
in the Universalist church in June, 1916. 
Since December 1, 1916, he has been in 
charge of the Unitarian church at Alton, 
Ill. 


Meetings and Conferences. 

UNITARIANS OF THE SAN JoAguin VAI- 
LEY.—The Unitarians and friends of liberal 
thought from Fresno and other valley 
towns closed their meetings for the sum- 
mer with an outdoor service and luncheon. 
The last two years the meetings were held 
at beautiful Lake Wahtoke. This year 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Scoggins of Reedley 
opened their lovely home with its spacious 
grounds to the meeting. And such a meet- 
ing! It was truly an inspiration—with 
fellowship and service as the keynote. 
Rev. J. Covington Coleman had charge of 


ithe services and introduced the speakers. 


Mr. Lewis Harvey, supervisor of music 
of the Reedley schools, presided at the 
piano. The services opened by singing 
“America” in unison, followed by a re- 
sponsive reading. Mrs. Mary Pepper 


‘Sampson gave a reading from Whittier. 


Mr. Charles Murdock, editor of the Pa- 
cific Unitarian, was then introduced. Mr. 
Murdock’s talk was replete with the spirit 
of duty and kindness and love. All pres- 
ent felt that the ideals for which they 
are striving are progressing even in these 
awful times of war. After the services, a 
treat in the form of an automobile trip 
was planned by Mrs. Scoggins for the 
visitors, while the ladies of the Reedley 
fellowship arranged for the luncheon. 
Unless you have visited the orange groves 
of the San Joaquin Valley in May you 
cannot appreciate the glory of this trip. 
From Hayden Heights, six hundred feet 
in elevation, one could see vineyards and 
groves for miles and miles—Orosi, Din- 
uba, Sultana, and Reedley plainly dis- 
cerned, and away to the east our beloved 
Sierras, which make all this Eden possible. 
A truly happy and hungry crowd returned 
to do full justice to a luncheon that would 


have made Mr. Hoover’s heart glad. In- 
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formal talks followed the luncheon. Our 
duty to our country was made very clear, 
also the care of the children, and the 
necessity that they be taught patriotism of 
the highest order. Among those who 
spoke were Mrs. Robert Lochead of 
Fresno, Mrs. Martha Hampton of Hard- 
wick, Mrs. A. G. Smith of Laton, Mr. 
Cree Works of Reedley and Mr. Murdock. 
Reedley, Laton, Hardwick, Hanford, Ker- 
man, Fresno, Dinuba, and other valley 
towns were represented at the meeting. 
All present felt that these come-together 
meetings help the cause for which we 
stand. Mary H. Smith. 


Parish News Letters. 


Betrast, Mr.—First Parish, Rev. Arthur 
.-Edward Wilson: ‘The meeting-house of 
this society was built one hundred years 
ago this summer and a fitting celebration 
of its anniversary took place on Tuesday 
evening, June 25. ‘The church itself was 
the best evidence of the excellent judg- 
ment of its original builders and those 
who throughout the century have made 
a few slight changes and kept it in repair. 
The members of the parish and the towns- 
people turned out in large numbers to do 
honor to the occasion. The minister gave 
a brief historical sketch of the building 
and the ministers who have served in it. 
Dr. William L. Sullivan of New York made 
a memorable address on the spirit and heri- 
tage of free churches, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
of Boston brought the greetings of the 
American Unitarian Association and pre- 
sented the vision of a community church 
which this might be. The resident pastors 
of the Dutch Reformed, the Baptist, the 
Methodist, and the Congregational 
churches brought their greetings to the 
church, its people, and its minister and his 
wife. Letters from former ministers, Dr. 
David Utter of Denver, Col., Dr. James 
T. Bixby of Yonkers, N.Y., Rev. Harry 
Lutz of Newton, Mass., Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach of East Boston, Mass., and also from 
two sons of the church now ministers, Rev. 
Frank A. Gilmore, Field Secretary, New 


York, and Rey. Clifton M. Gray of 
Charleston, S.C., were read. The oc- 
casion showed the splendid Christian 


brotherhood which exists in Belfast, the 
high regard in which former pastors hold 
this parish, and the esteem of the towns- 
people generally for this beautiful old 
structure and what it stands for. 


Canton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian), Rev. Henry F. Jenks, 
pastor emeritus: Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine 
of Vineland, N.J., has accepted the unani- 
mous call recently extended to him to be- 
come pastor of this church. The Roll of 
Honor follows: Ralph E. Briggs, George 
Philip Capen, Howard B. Capen, Oscar D. 
Capen, H. Comyn Clayton, Lawrence L. 
Clayton, Frank Cobb, Wilfred E. Dings, D, 
Fraser Farwell, Herbert Guild, Alfred E. 
Hughes, Frederic A. Jenks, Frank L. Ken- 
dall, John F. Linder, Jr., Donald McKech- 
nie, Larra T. Sumner, James R. Wild, E. 
Alden Williams, Harold Winslow. * 


Cuicaco, In1.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William H. Pulsford: During July 
Mr. Pulsford will speak on the following 
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subjects: July 7, “A Living Religion”; July 
14, “The Appeal to Reason”; July 21, “The 
Emotional Quality of Natural Religion”; 
July 28, “A Working Philosophy of Life.” 


Lynn, Mass.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage: July 23 was celebrated 
as Children’s Sunday, the children of the 
church school marching into the church at 
the beginning of the service, led by two Boy 
Scouts carrying the national and church 
flags, to both of which allegiance was 
pledged by the school. Thirteen babies 
were christened, the largest number that 
has been christened at one time for many 
years. ‘This shows that there is an ever 
increasing interest in the church. The 
church year ended on June 30, with a ser- 
vice emphasizing the glory of both re- 
ligious and civic democracy. Beginning in 
July the Unitarian, the Universalist, and 
the Central Congregational churches hold 
union services in the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. It is an excellent thing 
that three churches which stand for the 
liberal religious viewpoint that is so much 
needed in the world to-day should co- 
operate in these summer union services and 
thus insure one large inspiring congrega- 
tion during the summer months, instead of 
holding separate services for only a few 
faithful souls. Mr. Savage’s summer ad- 
dress will be Prouts Neck, Me. During 
July he expects to speak and preach in sev- 
eral cities and towns in Northeastern 
Maine and in Aroostook County. The 
year has been a successful one in all 
branches of the church. There are now 
thirty names on the Honor Roll. The new 
members that have come into the church, 
the church school, and the various organi- 
zations show that the influence of this 
church, which stands, as Mr. Savage often 
says, for the religion of the spirit, is 
widening. In these troublous times, when 
what the world most needs is the religion 
of the spirit it is felt that in spreading it 
the church in Lynn is doing its part toward 
winning the war. 

The preachers in the summer services 
follow: . July 7, Rev. Edward Payson 
Drew, D.D., of the First Congregational 
Church, Worcester, Mass.; July 14, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage; July 21, Rev. Lee S. Mc- 
Collester, D.D., Dean of Tufts Divinity 
School; July 28, Rev. Arthur C. McGif- 
fert, D.D., president of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; August 4, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage; August 11, Rev. Frank 
O. Hall, D.D., of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity (Universalist), New York; 
August 18, Rey. C. Thurston Chase, M.A., 
of the Central Congregational Church of 
Lynn; August 25, Rev. Maxwell Savage; 
September 1, Rey. Frederic W. Perkins, 
D.D., of the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Dr. George Burman Foster:—In a 
leading editorial, June 14, the Wisconsin 
State Journal said: ‘‘Madison will be 
privileged to welcome next September as 
a new citizen of this community one of the 
most eminent ministers in America. At 
that time Rev. George Burman Foster 
comes to assume the duties of pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church. Dr. Foster has 
accepted the call, recently tendered by the 
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unanimous vote of this congregation. Dr. 


Foster has for years been Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. He is 
one of the most eminent theologians and 
authorities on the philosophy of religion, 
not only in America, but in the world. He 
is a man of international reputation. His 
coming to Madison is of vastly greater 
significance than merely as the pastor of 
one of our local churches. He is a distinct 
acquisition to this community, which, 
by virtue of the presence of our University, 
already enjoys a national reputation for its 
intellectual activities and life. Dr. Foster 
is a native of West Virginia and a graduate 
of the State University of West Virginia at 
Morgantown. He took his theological train- 
ing at the Rochester Theological Seminary, 
which is part of the University of Rochester 
in New York. He studied two years in Ger- 
many. In 1879 he was ordained in the 
Baptist ministry and became pastor of the 
Baptist church at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 
over which church he presided until 1891, 
when he became Professor of Philosophy at 
McMaster University. In 1895 he left this 
position to become Professor of Theology 
at the University of Chicago, which posi- 
tion soon grew into the deanship of the 
College of Divinity of that great university. 
Years ago Dr. Foster turned his theo- 
logical consideration from the dogmas that 
divide and keep us, as a great Christian 
people segregated into separate church or- 
ganizations, conflicting and contesting with 
each other over inconsequential theological 
disputes, to the common creed which 
binds us all together in the great com- 
mon family of Christianity. He began to 
point out to his pupils the interdenomi- 
national church and the philosophy of that 
rational religion which accepts the Christ 
himself as leader, and not the interpreters 
of the Master life. It is the interpreters 
who have established the basis for our 
confusing differences. Dr. Foster is a 
thought-provoking preacher, a man of both 
spiritual and inspirational power. He will 
exert more than a benignant influence in 
this city; he will be a constant source of 
inspiration and aspiration. The enthusiasm 
which the Unitarian parish evidences over 
his coming will be one which will be shared 
by an ever growing circle of friends and 
admirers of Dr. Foster as the preaching 
power of this man is revealed to this com- 
munity. Madison has cause to rejoice in 
giving something more than a parish wel- 
come,—a real community welcome,—to a 
man of Dr. Foster’s eminence. In _ his 
coming the city itself gains an inestimable 
asset.” 


MeEpFIELD, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Parish, Rev. Leonard Cushman: 
On the first Sunday in April the church 
building was reopened after an interval of 
eleven weeks, during which time successful 
union services with the Baptist and Congre- 
gational societies were held in the Town Hall. 
The critical coal situation was thus over- 
come during the severe weather, but some of 
the church functions were necessarily sus- 
pended for a time. A special service was 
held on Sunday evening, May 5, for the 
dedication of the Roll of Honor, and on this 
occasion Rey. Frank A. Powell of Braintree 
delivered an inspiring patriotic address. 
There was appropriate music, and the large. 
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congregation included not only the ‘church 
people, but representatives of the Home 
Guard, and the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
of the town. The names on the Honor 
Roll are: Charles F. Allen, William C. 
Crocker, Murat A. Kennett, Francis H. 
Kingsbury, Amos C. Kingsbury, Walter A. 
Leary, James B. MacGregor, John B. Mac- 
Gregor, Emlyn V. Mitchell, Robert Morris, 
Arthur Ryan, Bertram H. Wheeler. When 
arrangements were made for a morning 
service at ten o’clock on Memorial Day, the 
Congregational and Baptist parishes volun- 
tarily joined to make it a union observance, 
which proved most satisfactory. On Sunday 
afternoon, June 2, exercises were held for 
the dedication of a bronze tablet placed in 
the church auditorium by the daughters of 
the late Rev. and Mrs. John Arthur Savage, 
who served this parish faithfully during the 
years 1892-1907, The service was in charge 
of the present pastor, and those who took 
part were Rev. Robert Savage, Rev. Alfred 
Nickerson, also Rev. Charles Williams and 
Rey. Fr. Hugh M. Smith, who lived in Med- 
field during Rev. Mr. Savage’s pastorate 
here and were members of the local ministers’ 
club which then existed. Among other 
activities occurring this month are a straw- 
berry festival and entertainment for the 
Sunday-school, an address to the Ladies’ 
Circle on Alliance work, by Miss Lucy 
Lowell, and the special programme for 
Children’s Sunday. 


Roxsury, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
Dr. James De Normandie, pastor emeritus; 
Rev. Miles Hanson: In the fraternal spirit 
which ought to characterize churches of all 
denominations, the ministers of three Rox- 
bury, Mass., churches have made an ar- 
rangement (which the several parish com- 
mittees have approved) whereby there shall 
be in Roxbury, at all times during the sum- 
mer vacation period, at least one minister 
to attend to pastoral work, including fu- 
nerals, marriages, etc., and one open church 
for Sunday services. The invitation is as 
follows: ‘‘You are cordially invited by the 
Eliot Congregational Church in Roxbury 
(Rev. Paul Griswold Macy), the First 
Church in Roxbury (Rev. Miles Hanson), 
and the First Universalist Church in Rox- 
bury (Rev. James Harry Holden) to their 
union summer Sunday services at 10.45 

M.: July 7, 14, 21, Eliot Church, Kenil- 
worth Street; July 28, August 4, 11, First 
Church, John Eliot Square; August 18, 25, 
September 1, Universalist Church, Buena 
Vista Street.”” Each minister preaches in 
another’s pulpit. 


South Natick, Mass.—Eliot Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Sydney S. Booth: The min- 
ister is serving two parishes, owing to the 
absence of Rey. A. W. Birks in France. The 
hour of the Sunday service is at 10 A.M. and 
the Natick service is held at 11.30 A.M. 
There has been no falling off in attendance 
owing to this change, and some who were not 
able to attend at the former hour of service, 
owing to home duties, can now attend more 
conveniently. The usual activities in the 
parish are being kept up, and the women of 
the church are active in Red Cross work. 
The following young men are in the service of 
the country: Elmer Caswell, Percy Diehl, 
Malcolm Hantchett, Arnold Hunnewell, Rus- 
sell Karb, Basil Rice, Earl Rice, Daniel Sar- 
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gent, F. W. Sargent, Jr., 
Frank Scheufele, 
Richard Spencer. 


H. G. Sargent, 
Walter Scheufele, and 


Westsporo, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rev. Albert J. Coleman: 
On June 23 the Sunday-school joined with 
the Society for the morning worship. The 
service was patriotic,—stirring flag exercises, 
salute, recitations, the singing of patriotic 
hymns conducted by the superintendent and 
the members of the school. The minister 
spoke on ‘‘Our Country.” Seven children 
were christened, and six young women were 
received into the church. On the evening 
of May 25 a union service was held which 
brought together an audience of 350. Mem- 
bers of the G. A. R., the Sons of Veterans, 
the Woman’s Relief Corps, marched to the 


‘church in a body. ‘The subject of the 


minister’s address was ‘“‘The Higher Pa- 
triotism.’’ The preacher, according to local 
traditions, served as chaplain on Memorial 
Day. Four of the Protestant churches of 
the town (including the Unitarian) are main- 
taining a neighborhood hut at Camp Devens. 
The Honor Roll of this church contains the 
following names: Earl Bayliss, William H. 
Brown, Curtis Fales, Louis P. Farnsworth, 
Fred Ferguson, John N. Hallock, Edward 
Kimball, Malcolm C. Midgley, Emerson 
Rogers, George Taft, Leslie E. White, and 
Harold Young. 


Personals. 


Rey. Charles Graves of Albany, N. Y.. 
has been elected pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Hartford, Conn. It is be- 
lieved he will accept the call and begin his 
pastorate in the autumn. 


Rev. Sidney §. Robins of Kingston, 
Mass., has received a commission as Chap- 
lain, First Lieutenant. He reports at Camp 
Devens, July 5. The parish committee of 
the First Congregational Church, Kings- 
ton, has granted Mr. Robins an indefinite 
leave of absence, which took effect June 30. 
Mr. Robins preached his farewell sermon 
and afterward christened several children 
of the parish. 


Rey. Clarence J. Harris, pastor of the 
Newburgh, N.Y., Unitarian church, has 
received a commission to organize a wel- 
fare department among government em- 
ployees in New York. All employees are 
considered in war service as soldiers, and 
the Government is sparing neither money 
nor effort to care for the men and women 
in its employ. Mr. Harris will have a 
large force of workers to direct, and will 
organize the department to meet the needs 
of eight thousand employees, of which 
two thousand are women and girls. His 
work will be to provide lunch-rooms to 
feed the workers, and to provide good 
homes for many of them, both young and 
old. He will have a department for the 
moral, spiritual, and social needs, and a 
department for the sick and any who may 
be injured. Mr. Harris is desirous of the 
help of all Unitarian ministers and social 
workers in Greater New York. If they 
will communicate with him, they will be 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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given an opportunity to do patriotic work 
without cost or much effort. They should 
address him personally, Welfare Depart- 
ment, Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Long Island City, N.Y. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 
Already: Macknowledgedi:.. cca Uae «ice s'cid no Wee $670.20 
June 3. Society in Westboro, Mass.......... 9.60 
3. Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 10.00 
3. Society in Lowell, Mass.......... 20.00 
3. C. N. Langdon, Chicago, Ill........ 1.00 
3. Edward S. Smith, Warren, Ohio.... 7.00 
3. Joseph F. Magee, Camden, N. J.... 5.00 
5. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass........ 4.00 
5. SOCety Mm, Mirie, Pass acs neers 50.00 
5. Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch Women’s Al- 
ean. Comme anicrcrette ac siatentn Teme tore 10.00 
26. Society in Grand Rapids, Mich...... 5.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
June 26. Sunday School, First Church, Salem, 

Macey cei ste sete sonic ne ae 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
June 26, Sunday School, Pittsfield, Mass.... 3.00 

$799.80 


Henry M. WiuuiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


About 200 board feet of wood is used in 
the actual construction of the average air- 
plane. To obtain this material it is ordi- 
narily necessary to work over about 1,500 
feet of select lumber, which often represents 
all that can be used for airplanes of 15,000 
board feet of standing timber. 


Deaths. 
HEYWOOD.—In New Rochelle, N.Y., on Thursday, 
Tune 27, 1918, Abbie Ballou Heywood, daughter of 
Rey. Adin Ballou, widow of the late Rev. William S. 


Heywood, and mother of Mrs. in the 


leywi John Holden, 
ninetieth year of her age. 


A REAL HOME for one or two invalids or elderly 
people who need care. Beautiful suburban location. Nurse’s 
care. Sympathetic attention. Address, B. A., care Chris- 
tian Register. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number of guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 44 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArtHur H. FurBeEr, 
North Conway, N.H. 


Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 


and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. 


Extensive Salesrooms 
City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 

Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 

Cable Address, ‘‘Undertaker, Boston” 

2326 and 2328 Washington Street 

Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 

FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rey. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, July 7. Church service at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Union service with First and Second 
Churches of Boston at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Charles E. Park 
will preach. 

FIRST PARISH IN CAMBRIDGE, Harvard Square. 
Service ato.g0a.M. Rev. Frederick May. Eliot will preach. 
During the summer months the Sunday morning service 


will begin at 9.30. 
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Pleasantries. 


Bacon: “Were you ever tried by a 
jury?” Egbert: “Oh, yes; I served on one 
once.”—Yonkers Statesmen. 


“Now, if you have that in your head,” 
said a professor, who had just explained a 
theory to his students, ‘you have it all in 
a nutshell!”—American Boy. 


I rose with a great alacrity 
To offer her my seat; 
’*T was a question whether she or I 
Should stand upon my feet. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Doctor: “This eccentricity you speak of 
in your daughter, isn’t it, after all, a matter 
of heredity?” Girl’s mother: “No, sir. I’d 
have you know that there was never any 
heredity in our family.”—Cassell’s Satur- 
day Journal. 


Rookie: “There’s a young lady wants 
to entertain a soldier from this camp every 
Tuesday night, sir. She says she will serve 
cake and hot chocolate and will sing and 
all that. Shall I go?” Sergeant: “No. 
What’s her address?”—Boston Transcript. 


Note from the “movies”: A well-known 
actress has recently been “filmed” for 
Henrik Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House.” In an- 
nouncing the new film, a provincial theatre 
is said to have put forth this placard: 
“Coming—A Doll’s House, by Henrik 
Ibsen. Bring the kiddies.” 


“It is true,” severely said the lady of 
high ideals to the successful writer, “that 
you have gained much prosperity by your 
writings, but you have written nothing that 
will live.” “Perhaps not,” returned the 
author, “but when it comes to a question 
of which shall live, myself or my writings, 
I never hesitate to sacrifice my writings.”— 
Ladies Home Journal. 


Vivacious Vashti Vorenberg visited vaude- 
ville voraciously. Valentino, ventriloquist 
(Vermonter, Venetian veneer), viewed Vashti. 
Violent vortex. Violet vender visited. Vin- 
cent Varney, valet, vain, vapid, vacuous, 
viewing Valentino’s violets, vociferated viru- 
lent, vitriolic, varied vituperations, vowing 


vengeance. Valentino, vigorous, virile, val- 
lant, veering Vashti-ward, Vincent va- 
cated. 


The bishop was addressing the Sunday- 
school. In his most expressive tones he, 
was saying: “And now, children, let me 
tell you a very sad fact. In Africa there 
are ten million square miles of territory 
without a single Sunday-school where little 
boys and girls can spend their Sundays. 
Now, what should we all try and save up 
our money and do?” And the class, as one 
voice, replied in ecstatic union, “Go to 
Africa!”—London Chronicle. 


Former President Taft, in his younger 
days, when he was a law reporter, had 
been studying a case in Somerville, Ohio, 
and found he couldn’t get back to the office 
that night unless he managed to stop a 
through express. So he wired to head- 
quarters, “Will you stop the through ex- 
press at Somerville to take on large 
party?” The answer came back, “Yes.” 
The express was duly stopped at Somer- 
ville. The young law reporter got aboard 
with his copy, and the conductor said, 
“Where's that large party I was to take] 
on?” “Tm it,” was the chuckling answer. | 
Snape all, 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDs For ITs worK:— 


(rt) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 


individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 


(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas.. 45 Kenneth 


St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 


HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 


Room 303 Little Building Trtrrnonr, BEacH 628 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions. 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more serviceable 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Northampton, Mass. ; 

“ ‘Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 

Peabody, Mass. . 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 


New Orleans, La. j 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

San Francisco, Cal. 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 


Rochester, N.Y. 
“We especially like 


the prayers. They always seem to 
fit in with any service. 


Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and helpful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.’ 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 

Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 758 Fark St» Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los 
Angeles. Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


ic sre oncKSON ASH BARREL 
say ae 


SLAIN TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Reccivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRritt For CATALOGUE ON Eacu 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

19 FARRAR STREET - = LYNN, MASS, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. ; 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education and 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. SourHwortu, President. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania : 


“ JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents | Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


This compilation of hymns and tunes, originally prepared 
for Young People’s Societies, has met with a large accept- 
ance and sale because of its ennobling and devout sentiment 
and its singable music. It has been found useful also in 
the worship of the church, especially in the founding of. new 
societies of the Liberal Christian order, and in missionary 
work, 

“Jubilate Deo” is now used with satisfaction in Uni- 
tarian, Universalist, Congregational, Union, and other 
churches, Young People’s Associations and Sunday-schools, 
To facilitate this, two editions are published, one without 
and one with services. For the latter edition, address 
Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. — 
Price 50 cents; if sent by mail, 60 cents percopy. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 


